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ON THE WAR-PATH. 


On the first of the present month a motley 
delegation of Indians waited on Commissioner 
PARKER, at Washiingion, for the purpose of con- 
ferring with him in regard to Indian affairs in 
the Territories of the Northwest. The English 


namés of the principal men are Rep Croup, : 


Srorrep Tait, and Swirt Bear. Rep Crovp, 
who for more than twenty years has been the 
head chief of the Sioux Nation, is a man of her- 
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| culean stature, six and a half feet in height, and 
large in proportion. Indeed there is not a small 
man in the delegation ; but in every other re- 
spect the sight of them instantly dispels every 
illusion in regard to the ‘* noble savage” which 
one may have received from Indian romances. 


_ Large, coarse features, prominent cheek-bones, 
faces painted in every imaginable style of ugli- 
‘ness, are the characteristics of the party. ‘The 
women are particularly ugly, with pug or flat 


noses, wide mouths, and big feet. -They are all 
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magnificently dressed in Indian style. All wear 
splendid buttalo- robes; ornamented with em- 
broidery“and jewels. 

The object of this visit to Washington is to 
obtain protection and redress. 
tion with Commissioner PARKER, SPOTTED TAIL 
stated his grievances in round terms. _The goyr- 
ernment, he said, does not fulfill its treaty obli- 
gations; and that supplies promised and money 
owed are not forthcoming at stated times; and 


that white men, wherever they can find many 
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In a conversa-° 


buffaloes or gold, come to the Indians’ land and 


take the Indians’ ponies and other possessions. 
The Commissianer promised that these griev- 
ances should be Nedressed, and gave the delega- 
tion some excellent advice in regard to fighting 
and stealing. 3 

While the members of the delegation are en- 
joying the hospitalities of the government~ at 
Washington, their brethren in the West. have 
suddenly appeared on the war-path. Colenel 
Morrow, who commands the military forces.at 
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the inform: ition that Endigns in that vicinity 
have openly {feclared ufon their white neigh- 
bors. and th it they were preparing to make an, 


% great force. ‘The Indian 


attack HpoTi furt 

warriors theréabout, wi ore Sioux, number from 
three -‘hunditid to- tive hundy@d, while Colonel 

Mornow h ad but Ne men ready for *service. 
Yet. with even that of numbers, he felt 
contident hefcould ¢eksfully resist any attack 
avhich the Indians might}ma ike, and ‘also protect 


lissherds of stock. jad sent out ten friendly 
| Indians to reconnoitré,| Who met what was sup- 
posed to be the ce-guard the hostile 
band, und were drives back. 
fa Our illustration on page 392 shows a band of 
| _ these warriaks on thé iar-path, and is a faith- 
3 ful represent ition of the appearance they make 
when out fora fight, (Mt is their practice, before 
starting Out On one of] these excisions, to tie up 
their ponies’ tails—ag/a careful coachman will 
ss sometimes tie up his hgrses” tails in bad weather, 
a | to keep them trom beewming draggled with mud. 
"This is never.done onjhanting exc ursions, and is 
a sure sign of hostile 


imtentions. 


— JUNE. 


Wuyr shoa! a-J care to count the time’ 

I kp ow 4he moments flee,tvo fast, > 
: I the day his seen its prime, 
And I spall lose) it in the past 


What. if Me happy June 
I< full of just such days of bliss ? 

I would not have them come too soon, 
I woul los¢: an hour. of this! 


= 


The wor) \dfhas maile me laugh and weep, 
And drei ms have been her oniy boon: 

I would gitte all the world to keep rs 
The goldof this afternoon 


To lose alk “me mory} all care, 
And lie forever alt my ease, 

Fanned by.this faitttiy scented air, 
Wanderifg stich fields as nese 


To need no more—to wish no more 
Than buter-cnps)anc columbine— 

Nursed by the days that came before, _ 
And hi: appy, if the suu will shine ; 


To be as althy ag the grass, 
Gay as ‘yon brook, and not know why, 

Idle as those whitelclonds that pass 

Across the quiet of/the sky. 


Beyond thé town I catch the wide 
Ared_cistant gleaming of the sea; 
The bees are humming by my side, 
The sh: Ws are company. - 
How can avish ta eonnt the hours? 
Too fast, too fast They pass away! 
- Too soon to- morrow will be ours, 
And we #hall call this yesterday. 


Ww hile all the good jaid earth is glad, 
Is gay bi cause the is here, 

For me, 1: tan not tit be sad 

7 ; To think it comes Dut once a year. 
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TEE CUSTOM-HOUSE AND | 
POLITICS. 

F the ce Jebrated traveler from New Zealand, 

# or the planet Mercury,should alight at this 


port, he would naturally suppose that the busi- | 


ness of the Collector is the supervision of the 
-* collection of-cugtoms, and he would probably; 
surmise that th@ qualit ies required in that of- 
ficergre honesty) energy, industry, and capaci- 
B + tx. But we shonld like to hear him make that 
+ amusing suggestion m any meeting of any party 
| committee. That the duty of the Collector of 
New York is the faithful callection of the rev- 
: ~ enues is a fact which is beneath even the con- 
 temptuons re gard of such a body. The Collect- 
or is, in the political ‘view, the working head of 
the partyin the Gity. | His real function is skill- 
« | ful distribution of the patronage, to the end of 
| the continued agcendency of the party. The 
~ . «mestion in reg to him is never whether he 
a faitatul and, efficient officer, but always 
Ss _ -Whether the party thrives under his rule. ‘The 
principle of appointment to the subordinate of- 
fices in his gift ig neither intelligence, fitness, 
nor fidelity, bug party service. The intelligent 
iy New Zeal: ander would learn that there is a po- 
- litical ledger kept#in which accounts are opened 
With certain polificak men and interests, and 
that every appoingment is charged ac cordingly. 
-Everye lerk in ev ery Cepartment in the Custom- 
' house represents gomebody out of the Custom- 
; B house. And it if but the truth to say that, as 
jin every other pulic department, the expecta- 
‘ ‘tion is that the first consideration shall be not 
public service but the party advantage. 


i: 


-. This ‘is the syst@m of our civil service. We 
y ire not blamin; x the Collector. ‘He owes his 
~ position to the sy#em, and he must do the best 
jie can under it. \5o0-must every body else. If 
« man has political influence, he must use it, 
= _. ander a proper sense of responsibility, to secure 
best appointments.he can. If is no shame 
“toa man, although it may be intolerably tedious 


chamber that he may presently urge the ap- 
4 gbointme nt of some honest and capable person. 
an ~ ‘But it is a sore shame to that man if he does 

not do all he « 
of that vexation waste, 
‘shame to the c 


And it is a great 
that it does not: 


_ interests 6f the Republican party. 


andVexatious. to stand in the Collector's ante- | 


can to put an end to thie necessity | 
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tatively demand a radical reform in a system 
which, beginning in prostituting the whole civil 
service to party, ends in the gravest injury to 
the public revenue and to the national character. 

Such is the ferocity of the office-seeking press- 
ure that every body who is familiar with the 
subject knows how utterly impossible it is for 
the Collector or any other great appointing of- 
ficer to master the business of his office: Sec- 
retary Cox says that a member of the Cabinet 
can scarcely do it. But this pressure will, and 
indeed ought to, continue so long as the pres- 
ent system is tolerated. We mean that good 
men must press the appointment of other good 
men as strenuously as unfit men are urged. 
But it is a disgusting business, however neces- 
sary, and decent men constantly recoil. And 
that is but another imperious reason for aban- 
doning a system in which the brazen and the 
unprincipied have so much the better chance. 
It is foolish to ask the Collector, or any other of- 
ticer, to correct the difficulty, for he is himself 
part of it. ‘The difficulty is the system. When 
General GranT was inaugurated he hoped, un- 
doubtedly, to be able to disregard it. In se- 
lecting his Cabinet he took gentlemen whom he 
personally knew. He was unwilling to follow 
the usual party precedent, and the more as he 
had not been a partisan, and was both unfamil- 
iar with party tactics and ignorant of party men 
and relations. But he immediately found him- 
self, as every President will find himself under 
the present system, powerless against the uni- 
versal understanding and precedent. If he had 
persisted his administration would have been 
paralyzed before it had fairly begun. Yet Gen- 
eral GRANT, in his last message, spoke more in- 
dependently upon the subject than any Presi- 
dent since WASHINGTON and JEFFERSON. 

If any other officer attends strictly to his 
duty, and rdfuses to allow his party interests to 
interfere wih his public service, he is instantly 
attacked b\ the party authorities. General 
BaRLow, the\Mate United States Marshal of the 
southern district, was one of the ablest, most 
faithful, and efficient of public officers. Dur- 
ing his brief term he saved both the money and 
the honor of the country. But he refused to 
listen to the commands of a score of persons 
who do not command the public confidence nor 
respect, but who called themselves representa- 
tives of the party, and who instantly raised a 
hue and cry against him. They swore venge- 
ance, not because the Marshal was an unfit of- 
ficer, but because he smiled contemptuously at 
their request that he would be their tool, for 
their own purposes, under the fine name of the 
The Pres- 
ident, of course, smiled also. For private rea- 
sons General BarLow presently resigned. But 
what can be more absurd than a system under 
which these persons had a certain right to pro- 
test? And they have that right so long as the 
offices are conceded to be merely party prizes 
for the promotion of party advantage. 

It is this understanding, and only this, which 
has occasioned the late discussion about the 
office of Collector of New York. The Repub- 
lican vote in the city and State has fallen off. 
If the Collector were fit for the office he would 
—collect the revenue economically and efficient- 
ly ?—not at all; he would keep up the party 
majority. Off with his head, cry the managers. 
It is most Turkish justice. Or if he is to be 
supported, do the managers commend their party 
to public confidence by asserting the fidelity and 
vigor with which he has served the country? 
Nobody but an estray from New Zealand or the 
planet Mercury w ould ask such a question. 
Here is the answer: ‘* Resolved, that in active 
support of the policy and measures of the 
President and his Cabinet no officer in charge 
of any subordinate department of the government 
has been more zealous, efficient, and faithful 


than the present Collector of the port of New 


York.” In view of the real duties of a collector 
what a laughable resolution this is! But in 
view of his actual duties under our civil service 
system how strictly apposite it is! 

So long as parties are inevitable and a party 
administration has an enormous patronage, we 
certainly do not expect it to use that patronage 
against itself. But the question of the civil 
service reform is not Whether Republicans are 
not as fit for the offices as Democrats, or vice 
versa. It is whether the people of the country 
will not take the bulk of the civil service out of 
the party arena. It is whether our political 
contests shall be the conflict of principles and 
policies founded upon) them, or a debasing 
squabble for the spoils, If our great danger 
at present is corruption, patronage is both its 
fruitful cause and fatal effect. We can deal 
the monster no blow so direct as a reform which 
would make such a resolution as we have quoted 
as ridiculous as it ought to be, but is not. 


HONEST VOTING. 


Tue vehement screaming of the Democratic 


leaders in Congress and elsewhere against the: 


law for securing honest voting is very signifi- 
cant. ‘** Laws against pickpockets should be 
well considered,’ said the gentleman in green 
spectacles to the philosopher. ‘Sir, you speak 
like a man Of sense,’ replied the philosopher. 
‘I wish you a very good-morning, Sir,’ said 


the in ; and he 
with the philosopher's watch, purse, and hand- 
kerchief in his pocket.’”’ There are gentlemen. 
in Congress who wéte very anxious that the 
law should be well considered. ‘The interests of 
political pickpockets is very dearé#> them. Mr. 
EL_pripceE thought that the bill for prevent- 
ing the cheating of honest citizens by rascals 
and repeaters was but another illustration of 
‘‘the empire of despotism,” as if there could 
be any despotism so hopeless as that of packed 
polls. Mr. Cox said that the city of New York 
was a Paradise, and that the reports of a little 
occasional unfairness in voting there were the 


vile inventions of an effete press. The purity 


of the polls in that city is evidently, in his judg- 


ment, surpassed only by the intelligence of the 
voters; and although he did not say so, it may 
fairly be interred from the tenor of his remarks 
that Mr. Cox left the corruptions of Ohio and 
repaired to the shadow of the City Hall and 
the new Court-house that he might bathe his 
soul in the bliss of political honesty and an 
ideal public spirit. 

If there is any subject upon which all good 
citizens should be agreed, it is the necessity of se- 
curing honest elections ; and therefore those who 
uniformly resist all attempts to that end must 
be considered curiously indiffetent to the purity 
of elections. One of the most obvious methods 
of obtaining an honest vote is to register the 
qualified voters. Another is to provide for the 
prompt and sufficient punishment of ‘‘ repeat- 
ing,’ and of all kinds of frauds at the polls. 
That there are such frauds, and especially in 
the matter of naturalization papers in the city 
of New York, is as well known to those who 
call the reports of them wild slanders as it is to 
every body else. At the last ‘Presidential elec- 
tion these frauds were open and notorious. 
They were familiar to all who were active and 
watchful in the campaign. ‘They were, indeed, 
so conspicuous and flagrant, and the public in- 
dignation was so aroused, that Mr. HorrMman, 
who was then Mayor, and who was the candi- 
date for Governor of the party that was to be 
helped by the frauds, issued a proclamation a 
day or two before the election. delaring that the 
charges of fraud were ‘‘ gross and unfounded,” 
and the mere device of the other party. By 
the frauds over which Mr. Horrman thus threw 
the cloak Of fiis official protection he was elected 
Governor. 

But Mr. Cox, as we remarked, is of opinion 
that the reports of knavery at the polls are the 
invention of the knavesof the press. He men- 
tioned the Zribune. But there are other New 
York papers, and of Mr. Cox’s own politics, 
which have borne testimony to the corruption 
at the very election at which Mr. HorrMman de- 
nounced the charges of fraud as unfounded. 
the New York Wor/d, a paper opposed to the 
Tribune in politics, Mr. Cox may read that even 
in this Paradise of New York, which has ‘‘a 
cheaper and purer government” than Rochester 
and some other cities, and ‘‘less taxation and 
crime than Boston,” the editor saw ‘‘ by what 
shameless frauds such corruptionists of the Ring 
as M. Tweep and Oakey Hatt cut 
down below its level the rightful vote of the 
electors of. Horatio Seymour.” Recently, 
also, we quoted the words of one of the most 
active and conspicuous politicians of Mr. Cox’s 
party, a State Senator from this city, who, in 
his place in the Senate, remarked of Mr. Cox’s 
political Paradise that ‘the election system 


...-.-has been undermined, and is as corrupt as | 


hell.” Thus the purity even of the New York 
city elections is not-beyond suspicion. If the 
gentleman in green spectacles were a member 
of the opposition in Congress—an intolerable 
supposition !—he would have lustily cheered 
the noble sentiments of Mr. Cox. He would 
have loudly agreed with Mr. Brooks's state- 
ment that four-fifths of the New York merchants 
vote the tickets which Mr. Twreep and Mr. 
prepare; and with Mr. he 
would have denounced the despotism which 
would protect honest voters against rascals. 
**Laws against pickpockets should be very 
carefully considered,” said the Worthy Grand 
Patriarch of Pocket-picking, as he rifled the 
philosopher’s pockets, 

It is said that the subject should have been 
left to State regulation, that Congress has no 
constitutional right to,interfere. It is remark- 
able, and should be well considered by every 
thoughtful citizen, that any effort made by 
the government to secure liberty or to repress 
political evil-doing is always resisted upon the 
ground of State sovereignty. State sov ereignty 
was pleaded to protect slavery, and it is now 
urged to defend the most shameless corruption 
at the polls. But upon the immediate subject, 
as a matter of fact, the question of the man- 
ner of enforcing the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments, whether by the United States or 
the States, is one of discretion. And Congress 
has wisely decided that it must now interfere to 
secure a fair election of the members of its own 
houses. Meanwhile the law against stealing is 
only terrible to thieves. If nobody attempts to 
vote illegally, nobody will suffer. If any body 
does attempt it, we hope that he will suffer all 
the penalties prescribed. And if it is despotism 
to defend honest voters against swindlers, then 
that kind of despotism is a very excellent thing, 
and the more there is of it the better. 


In~ 


FOREIGN DEMAND 
7 GRAIN. 


Mr. H. Karns Jackson is once more out in 
the London 7imes to check the advance in wheat, 
which he concedes has risen ‘‘ contrary to his 
expectations.”” He thinks, however, that the 
causes which produced the advance are ‘like- 
ly to. disappear whenever the season becomes 
normally genial.” As he furnishes the “ key- 
note” to the dealers in grain throughout En- 


D FOR OUR 


‘gland, his opinions are worthy of consideration 


at home and abroad. 

So far as the countries are concerned from 
which England obtains her supplies, it can not 
be supposed that Mr. Jackson treats them oth- 
erwise than as the appropriate contributors to 
English interests; but yet his opinions are 
circulated far and wide, and are adopted by 
dealers in exporting communities as if they 
were uttered for their advantage. The object 
of these frequent publications is to produce a 
public opinion in England and elsewhere, so 
defined and general that it will enable the En- 


_glish to procure wheat at their own rates. They 


are stimulated to this by a great necessity. In 
the competition with the Continent in manu- 
facturing industry, they have the disadvantage 
of a more condensed population relatively to the 
land appropriated to the cereals than most of the 
Continental states, and they must oppress their 
own laborers unless they can be supplied with 
cheap food. ‘The demand of cotton spinters 
and weavers for an advance in wages is now 
met with the answer that it is unreasonable be- 
cause they have the advantage of cheap bread. 

On the score of humanity no complaint would 
be made of this policy if it were pursued con- 
sistently with the interests of the grain pro- 
ducers of the United States; but as the lat- 
ter have not been receiving a remunerative 
price for grain, it is not to be expected that 
this shall be continued. Every season we are 
confronted with a determined, general, and 
powerful interest proceeding from the dealers 
of London and Liverpool to press down this 
important interest. 

We have, from time to time, shown what are 
the difficulties i in the way of meeting this press- 
ure. The English employ their consular estab- 
lishment to obtain precise information of the 
state of the crops in every wheat-growing coun- 
try. ‘This information is presented in London 
in a statistical form, with comparative tables 
embracing former years, so that at a glance the 
power of each state to export is ascertained. 
We have no such policy and no such informa- 
tion. The English also, from a necessity to 
import from eighty to a hundred million bush- 
els of wheat, in addition to other articles of 
food, amounting in value in the aggregate to 
about five or six hundred millions of dollars, 
spread their agents over the whole world, so 
that the knowledge may be minute and specific 
of the quantity and value of the world’s produc- 
tion. We have a few branch houses in coun- 
tries which produce tea, coffee, sugar, rice, 
hemp, etc., and at great commercial centres, 
but have no means to arrive with the precision 
of the English at the quantity of those staples 
which are produced and sold in competition 
with us. We can not meet the systematic and 
effective course of dealing which is employed 
against us. At one time purchases are made 
of wheat in San Francisco and neglected in New 
York, and vice versa. Then both are left, and 
either the Black Sea, the Baltic, or Egypt be- 
comes the theatre of operations. The three or 
four hundred vessels which are constantly con- 
verging from all the four quarters of the universe 
to England are consigned by those who know 
and appreciate the views of H. Kains Jackson, 
and of the powerful interests which he represents 
and advances. We have, from time to time, 
urged upon Congtess and the Administration 
that our consular establishment shall be Amer- 
icanized, and charged with the special duties 
which the English devolve upon this class of 
officers; but, although Mr. SarGent, of Califor- 
nia, introduced a bill for this purpose, it seems 
not to have been pressed toward its passage. 
It may be, as we are reveling in the luxury of 
abundant supplies of food, that we can afford 
to be neglectful of the means which enable us 
to make the most of them; but with the heavy 
burden of taxation which the country bears, it 
must soon become necessary that we shall not 
waste our resources. 

Although supplies of wheat are expected from 
other quarters, yet there is more than common 
reliance upon the United States, ‘* Combined 
with Canada,” Mr. JACKSON says, ‘‘and Pacific 
ports (California has shipped over one million 
quarters since July 1) America seems ‘able to 
forward all the wheat and flour we require be- 
tween this date and harvest, and without pres- 
ent rates advancing.” The advance in wheat 
at San Francisco, due to drought, has already 
disturbed these expectations. The region along 
the Pacific coast is less affected than the inte- 
rior, owing, it is said, to the influence of sea 
fogs; but it is admitted that the crops will be 
very light. ‘The farmers are not bringing in 
grain, from some apprehension as to the results 
of the season. 

It will have been noticed that more than a 
usual number of vessels partly loaded with grain 
and flour for sea-ports in various parts of the 
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continent of Europe have lately sailed from New 
York, which give force to what, Mr. Jackson 
states es to the injurious effect of a late and un- 
favorable spring in parts of Europe upon the 
growing crops. ‘The same influence has pre- 
vailed in England, and although the districts 
from which Europe obtains her supplies are 
numerous and extensive, many of them un- 
known in this country, except from the English, 
it seems probable that the advance in price, both 
in England and} here, Will be maintained. The 
rapidity of dedling is remarkable. On the 2d 
of June an English agent in New York, after 
the close of business hours in Liverpool, re- 
ceived an order to purchase a parcel of old and 
sound spring wheat which he had been watch- 
ing for some time, and before the day was over 
all the transactions relating to it, including the 
sale of the exchange drawn to pay for it, had 
been concluded and announced to the house 
abroad. | 

Mr. Jackson gives the price of wheat for sev- 
eral successive months, per quarter of eight 
bushels, as follows: September, 50s. 8d. ; Octo- 
ber, 47s. 6d. ; November, 46s. 4d. ; December, 
43s, 10d.; January, 43s. 8d.; February, 41s. 
3d.; March, 41s. 6d.; April, 42s. 7d.; May 
(12th, 43s. 3d. ; and he adds, “‘ ‘The next gazette 
average is likely to be 44s.” 
markable coincidence between these fluctua- 
tions and those which attended our gold mar- 
ket. Leaving out of view the price 1624, ac- 
complished momentarily during the raid in Sep- 
tember, we give the highest and lowest rates. 
during several successive months: | 


869. 1870. 
September..135 to 122% to 11934; 
October ....1312; to 1283¢ , February ...121}¢ to 11544 
November ..128°, to 122 |March...... to 110*3 
December...1237% to 1195g | April....... 111344 to 1153, 

11334 to 11534. 


The pressure to sell gold commenced in Sep-— 
tember, at about the period when our exports | 
of grain commence. As they are paid’ for in- 
gold, which the seller immediately turns into 
currency, the difference between the Septem-_ 
ber and the March price of gold constituted the | 
measure of loss of those who are engaged in — 
purchasing grain in the interior, and selling it 
nt the sea-board. When the sales of gold had | 
become weak, and the price turned upward, | 
wheat advanced in this market from the strength 
communicated to our dealers; and it advanced © 
also abroad—the latter due, in part, to unfavor- | 
able weather. The prospect is, that owing to_ 
the fact that our productions will be required © 
at a remunerative rate, the trade and industry © 
of the country will stand on a much improved — 
basis, 


PUTTY. 


Ir is not pleasarf to read such an article as 
that which lately appeared in the London Spie- 
tutor exposing the action of the ‘* Erie” man- 
agement, with the complicity of the Legislature 
and of Governor HorrmMan. That the Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York should be rep- 
resented by a leading foreign journal, friendly 
‘to this country, as the tool of a Ring, and that 
every American familiar with the facts should 
feel that the charge is probably not unfounded, 
is one of the sorest humiliations that could be- 
fall us. The alternative was offered to Gov- 
ernor Horrman of becoming putty in the hands 
of a powerful and unscrupulous Ring, of which 
the political managers who had made him were 
important members, or of becoming, with the 
support of all honest men, a rod of iron to break 
it. He chose to be putty; and. thus verified 
the words of the Spectator that the Erie Ring 
had “bought up” the State. It is an imstruct- 
ive fact that this gentleman is the ‘‘ coming 
man” of the party of which JEFFERSON Davis, 
ALEXANDER H. SterPHENS, Rogert ‘Toomss, 
Jupan Bengamin, and Lovurts W1GFALL are the 
going men, or what the boys call the ‘‘ goners.” 


“THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
DESIGN. 


By JOHN JONES, A.M. * 


Since the exhibition opened we have had the 
election of officers in the Academy, and, to the 
great surprise of many, the revolution was not 
suecessful. The reformers were very confident, 
and we all went to the ballot in high excite- 
ment. ‘The vote was very close, and we watch- 
el the counting with profound interest, There 
was no election at the first trial, which only 
made matters more interesting; and we went 
on to the fifth ballot, I think, before Mr. Gray 
was declared elected by a majority of two or 
three out of nearly sixty votes. _ The result was 
-received quietly, although we all knew how 
some of our respected brethren were loudly 
huzzaing, and others savagely cursing, inwardly. 
I say cursing, metaphorically, for artists do not. 
swear, although I have sometimes heard them 
affirm. ~ 

We shall now probably remain quiet for an- 
other year. The council is supposed to be of 
reforming tendencies, but the action of the 
Academicians is very significant. ‘Those who 
yoted against Mr. PAGE were moved by no per- 
sonal feeling whatever, for I believe we are all 
agreed in liking him personally, and in honor- 
ing his genius and devotion to his art, But | 


There is a re-" 


tient student. 


lie was understood to be the representative of a 
policy of censure upon the general conduct of 
affairs, and his defeat, therefore, mea only a 
disapproval of that policy. So I thifik that we 
shall not see any very violent departures from 
the traditions of the Academy during the next 
year. . For my part, I am glad that the gentle- 
man who annually scalped us in the Jribune is 
now abroad, for I don’t know what conse- 
quences the result of the election might have 
produced upon his mind, My impression is 
that we shall have a ricochet shot across th 
Atlantic when he hears what has occurred. 
But meanwhile I will continue my remarks 
upon the pictures, 

Over the ‘Little Stranger” of Mr. 
which I have already mentioned, hangs Mr. 
CARPENTER’S careful and most interesting por- 
trait of ALice Cary. It has a pathetic at- 
traction which certifies the fidelity-both of the 
ligeness and of the feeling with which it is 
painted, I think there is no portrait in the 
Gallery which will hold the eye longer and 
touch the heart more deeply than this. Be- 
sides, there is a siniplicity and modesty and hon- 
esty in the work which suggest a very pleasant 
impression of the artist, and one delightfully 
different from the sensational schools. I am: 
glad that there is so much superior talent and 
excellence of execution among my fellow-artists 


‘that we are not obliged to make Mr. CARPENTER 


an Academician. Otherwise, comparing his an- 
nual work with that of some of the N.A.’s, I 
should be surprised that a man who painted the 
portrait of Mr. GREELEY last year and of Miss 
Cary this year is still onlyan Associate. Mr. 


‘CARPENTER is not an Academician, and his por- 


trait is not upon the line, while inthe next room 
—well, I mean that in the next room there is a 


portrait upon the line by a nameless somebomy 
t 


who is an N.A., and I beg you to look ati 
and share my wonder. I say a nameless some- 
body because I wish to imitate posterity in re- 
gard to that painter. I confess that I don’t 


.see why CARPENTER is not an N.A. as well as 


some of the rest of us. 

What characteristic pictures of Kensrtt’s 
are ‘‘ The Meadows at Cold Spring” and ‘* Nar- 
raganset,” in the southroom! His best things 
always recall to my mind that line of Tenny- 
son's, ** The tender grace of a day that is dead ;” 
not that there is any thing sentimental in them, 
for there is not; but they have the pathos of 
intense tranquillity, a summer hush, a sweep of 
delicate but firm outline, a calm, deep sweet- 
ness. [I don’t suppose that he aims at poetic 
effects, as they are called; but there have been 
no more perfect poems upon our walls than 
many of his pictures. Coxe, I think, used to 
try to paint poetry, and it seems to me that he 
failed. His romance was sophomoric. It was 
suggested, not by sentiment, but by the stock- 


properties of romance—a castle, a knight on > 


horseback, a youth in a boat with a good ge- 
nius attending. He imitated imagination, while 
he undoubtedly had what I have heard called “a 
beautiful eye for color.” I suppose it is a kind 
of test of the G. P. R. James genius that it sees 
poetry. in old armor, and not in old clothes, 
That seems to it a romantic hero who swears 
‘“‘by’r lady,” or “ by my halidome,” pronounced 
always ‘* bee mee halidome ;” but a hero in the 
next house. and in the last fashion it is not easy 
for it to perceive. 

There is a great deal of this James genius 
among us artists. We are very fond of trying 
to make a sentimental suggestion stand for po- 
etry. Shall I say, for instance, ‘* Nothing but 


Leaves,” # little picture in this same room ? 
| The shop-windows are full of specimens of en- 


gravings in which this James tendency is para- 
mount. The most favorite form at present is 
some picture of a cross in a stormy sea—the idea 
of which is really cribbed from Dorer’s ‘‘ Del- 
uge.” In poetry we have the same thing in 
the Sunday-school hymns, which are nauseous- 
ly sentimental. But I must not speak of them, 
or I shall never get back to the pictures. Ken- 
SETT is a most faithful observer, and a most pa- 
I used to smile when the 77ib- 


painting a lily with La FarGeE or an autumn 
glade with 
Of Mr. Brerstapt’s {‘ Sierra Nevada Mount- 
ains” I can say nothing pleasant. It looks like 
an extravagant drop-scene seen through the 
wrong end of a-spy-glass. My fellow-Acade- 
mician ought to remember that by exhibiting 
every year we submit ourselves to the severest 
ordeal. If we muke an impression one year 
and carry off the honors, every following season 
we must justify the effect we have produced, 
or we shall suffer. 
past successes, If a man, for instance, deliv- 
ers a popular lecture this year, he will prob- 
ably be asked again next year. But if he is 
very stupid then, he will hardly be summoned 
the third time. The same fate awaits us at the 
‘Exhibition. There is nothing more pathetic 
than looking at the works of the men who used 
to paint well, or who promised finely but have 
never performed. If Mr. Brerstapt had al- 
ways painted works like this his name would 
not have its’ honorable reputation. If he con- 
tinues to do this kind of work, what will become 
of that reputation? Mr. Cuurcn’s “ After 
Glow” is one of the studies of light and atmos- 
pheric effect of which he is so fond. It is 
necessarily momentary, and in this instance al- 
most grotesque. It shows the skill and observa- 
tion of the artist, but it is a very pleasing 
picture, nor is there the Mtinent in it which 
seems to be implied. I wonder why it reminds 
me of the peaches I found in Marseilles, which 
were very large and blooming and handsome, 
but without flavor? They were the mere forms 
of peaches; peaches de-peached, if a National 
Academician may indulge in such an expres- 
sion; and if he may not, I do it in my other 
capacity of A.M. But it is interesting to ob- 
serve the skill in this picture; and after his 
long wanderings in_tropical effects, I should 
like to see Mr. Cuurcu trying his hand upon 
some of the familiar aspects of our own nature, 
with which he began. He has so much knowl- 
edge and such skill that the result would be 
delightful. | 
We all miss many of the most familiar names 
this year. Eastman Jounson, THomas Hicks, 
ReGis GiGNovux, are among the absentees, and 
so is THomas C, Farrar, who for some time 
represented the pre-Raphaelites, and who was 
regarded by the rest of us very much as the 
Anabaptists were by the Church. Mr. Far- 
RAR is now in Europe, studying and painting 
diligently ; and some of his works during the 
last year which I have seen seem to me to show 
both positive progress, and also the value of that 
stern drill in drawing to which he subjected 
himself. When he returns, I am disposed to 
think that he will assert his claims to consider- 
ation in a very decided manner. The Ana- 
baptists of this year are Mr. Cwarres H, 
Moore and Mr, Witrorp Linsty—at least, I 
have remarked them. ‘There may be others, 
for whom I will look. I can not see nature as 
they do; but I can see their sincerity and pa- 
tience and care. But their works seem to me 
to be as yet studies merely. If they are in the 
right course, they have not yet gone far enough 
to prove it. Iam sure that I feel all the con- 
science in their work; but do they see atmos- 
phere, gradation, harmony, in it? And are 
there not such qualities in nature? Unques-: 
tionably a landscape is an aggregate of details ; 
but is that fact perceived as you survey it, and 
can you elaborately give the details without 
losing the,Jandscape ? In Mr. Farrar’s larger 
pictures I always felt the want of proportion 
within the conditions of the art. I mean mere- 
ly, that as the possibility of the exact imitation 
of any natural object is various, as you may 
imitate some more successfully than others, that 
which you can imitate least must be the key- 
note of the whole. We can imitate, for in- 
stafice, the texture of the white wristband much 
more perfectly than that of the skin of the hand, 
Therefore, I should say, we must not do each 
as well as we can—for that would be sure to re- 
sult in want of harmony—but we miust do each 
with a full consciousness of the conditions, so 


facts. I don’t believe that I make myself 


une. descended upon him as a scumbler and Fret reproduce the relation and proportion of 
the 


_shirker, who ought to go into the country and 


study nature; for I remember when I saw 3 


him in Rame how carefully and conscientiously 


he passed the day before a mullein or a dock 


plant, and worked away at it until he had fully 
‘mastered it. 
every part of his pictures now; and the result 
‘is a fresh, healthful representation so faithful 
‘that the very sentiment of the scene is there. 


I feel that same conscience in 


Refinement in natural form is most alluring to 
him, and his pictures, therefore, are of tran- 


*quil effects. They are called cool and silvery, 
but that, I suppose, is temperament. 


It is very 
much as Tennyson is called finical and ex- 
quisite.. Then I hear regrets that there is a 
certain monotony. But where there is a char- 
acteristic talent, to complain of mgnotony is to 
complain of individuality. It is to complain 
that a man is himself. Among the flowers in 
my studio there is a tea-rose ; “but I don’t find 


jt monotonous, although it never puts out tulips. 


Non omnia omnes. We can’t all do every thing. 
KENSETT paints Kensetrs, and we have no right 
to expect Brerstapts and InnesseEs from him, 
On the other hand, I—as the public well knows 
—paint tremendous battle pieces; and he will 
be very much mistaken who expects to find me 


understood ; but if the artists of whom I am 
speaking perceive what I am trying to say, I 
shall be satisfied. - And, meanwhile, if those 
who langh at these works only wait until they 
can draw as well, the room will be very quiet 
for a long time. ie. 

Mr. R. Swain Girrorp has given us some 


fresh and fine effects of Pacific coast scenery 


in **Mount Hood and the Dalles,” and the 
‘‘Desert near Corinne, Utah.” He shows a 
very marked improvement, and he will certain- 
ly use to the utmost every opportunity of his 
European visit. Mr. Crancu, too, gives us a 
lovely glimpse of woods, and another glance at 
Venice; and:there is a promising little sketch 
of autumn marshes by Miss F. Evror. I should 
be very glad if Mr. W. A. Gay, of Boston, 
would again show us some of his tender and 
beautiful pictures of the salt marshes in that 
neighborhood. Mr. Gay studied with Troon 
in Paris, and can do most excellent things. 
For some reason he has deserted us. But 
Brother Gay should remember that we are a 
‘‘ National” Academy, and that really good 
pictures can nowhere be exhibited to such ad- 


We can not succeed upon | 


vantage as upon our walls; as he lives near | 


Boston [ will not say our metropolitan walls. 
But I beg him to. try them again. We all 
wish to do better every year. And we Shall 
do so if hé will come once more. ; 


GOLDWIN SMITH AND DISRAELL 


Tuosr who think Mr. Gorpwin Smite un- 
duly sensitive in taking notice of Mr. DisraE.i’s 
sneer in ** Lothair,” should reflect that the at- 
tack upon him is most indecent; for it is an as- 
persion of his personal character. .'That is some- 
thing of which the thousands of the English and 
American readers of ‘‘ Lothair” can know no- 
thing, and they will naturally suppose that a per- 
son in the position of a gentleman like Mr. 
DisrRAEL! would not say of a political opponent 


| that he was a drunkard, nor. a profane swearer, 


nor an atheist, nor, as in this case, ‘*‘a_ social 
parasite,” without knowing it to be trne. And 
if GoOLDW1n Situ and his friends suffered such 
an assertion, made by Mr. Disrvect over his 
own name, to pass unchallenged, it would be 
fairly inferred that there was- good reason for 
the charge. If Mr. Dickens, in his ‘‘ Edwin 
Drood,” should say that a distinguished Ameri- 
can historian, who went to Europe as the Minis- 
ter of his country, was given to cheating at cards, 
would it be unwise for Mr. Morey to call him 
to account? Nor can Mr. Disrakr plead that 
‘** Lothair” is a work of fiction, and that he does 
not mention Professor SMITH’s name any more 
than Mr. Dickens could do so in the case we 
suppose. Every honorable man will understand 
Professor Smitu’s feeling. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


CONGRESS, 
May 31.—A bill was introduced in the Senate by Mr. 


- Chandler for the encouragement of ship-building. It 


provides for refunding to builders of iron vessels by 
the government a sum of money equal to the amount 
of duties paid on materials used in their construc- 
tion ; also for American registers of vessels purchased 
abroad for three years after the bill is passed.—In the 
House, the bill for the revival of American commerce 
was acted upon, after another exciting discussion. 
Votes were taken on the several amendments, and 
then the bill as amended was refused a third reading. 

June 1.—The Senate considered and passed the bill 
to change the judicial circuits, and then went into ex- 
ecutive session on the Sandwich Islands treaty, which 
they rejected by a vote of 2U to 19:—Ingthe House, Mr. 
Butler asked consent to introduce his Jointyesolution 
to annex San Domingo, but Mr. Brooks, as“usual, ob- 
jected. The House debated at length the bill to re- 
duce internal taxes, and an interesting discussion was 
had upon the proposal to abolish the income tax. 

June 2.—The Senate took up the Franking bill, but 
a general indisposition to discuss the subject was man- 
ifested, and the bill was laid aside. The greater part 
of the day was consumed in considering the Indian 
Appropriation bill.—The House was mainly engaged 
in discussing the income tax. The debate was long 
and 

June 3.—In the Senate, Mr. Kellogg reported a res- 
olution for thie appointment of a committee to consid: 
er the subject of redeeming the lands on the Lower 
moe from overflow, which was adopted. The 
reported massacre of the Jews by the fanatics of Rou- 
mania was made the subject of inquiry and debate. The 
Senate then discussed the Indian Appropriation hill 
to the hour of adjournment.—In the House the Rou- 
mania massacre was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. The Income Tax bill was then taken 
up, and the various amendments were considered. 
Amendments. were adopted reducing the rate to 3 per 
cent., increasing the exemption to $2000, limiting the 
allowance for. house rent to $500, and prohibiting the 
publication of the income returns. in amendment 
»roviding that the income tax shall not be collected 
1870. was rejected. 

June 4.—in the Senate, a bill was introduced-to aid 
the constrietion of the Texas International Pacific 
Railroad, and the Indian bill was con- 
sidered.—In the House, the bilLreducing taxation was 
taken up. Mr. Schenck reported as an amendment 
his amended Tariff bill; the House seconded the pre-. 
vious question, but the filibustering of the minority 
prevented a vote being taken. 


GENERAL NEWS ITEMS. 


Secretary-Boutwell’s monthly statement of the na- . 


tional debt makes the decrease during the month of 
May $14,301,962. The total amount of the debt, leas 
amount in the Treasury, is $2,406,562,371. — : 

All is quiet on the border. The discomfited Fenjans 
are getting home as fast as funds can be raised to de- 
fray their expenses, and the few who still linger in 
the border towns are living upon the generosity of the 
citizens, 

On the 31st ult. President Grant sent a secret mes- 
sage to the Senate, proposing amendments to the San 
Domingo Treaty and extendinn the time for the ex- 
change of ratitications to July L | 

The bill to euforce the Fifteenth Amendment was 
signed by the President on the 31st ult. 

At a recent session of the Cabinet it was decided to 
make vigorous prosecution of the Fenian leaders who 
were captured by the United States marshals while’in 
open violation of our neutrality laws. ; 

The corner-stone of the monument to the Revolu- 
tionary hero, Baron Steuben, in the town of Steuben, 
New York, was laid un the Ist inst. with great cere- 
mony. 

Whittemore, of South Carolina, has been re-elected 
to Congress by about 8000 majority. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur latest news from Cuba is unfavorable to the in- 
surgents. The expedition which left this city sume 
weeks ago on the steamer George B. Upton has been 
capture The Upton landed the men, arms, and am- 
munition at Punta Brava, a few miles east of Nuevi- 
tas, and then steamed away to South America to pro- 
cure a reinforcement of Colombians. The Americans 
who had been left in charge of the stores were at- 
tacked by the Spaniards, and were nearly all killed or- 


| captured. Those taken prisoners were afterward ex- 


ecuted. A steam launch, six tons of gunpowder, 2000 
rifles, 100,000 cartridges, and a large quantity of med- 
icines, fell into the hands of the Spaniards. Oscar 
Cespedes, son of President Cespedes, was recently 


captured by the Spaniards, and was executed on the 


29th ult. at Puerto Principe. 

It is stated that the dogina of infallibility will be 
promulgated on the 29th inst. During a recent dis- 
cussion of the dogma a violent scene is said to have 
occurred between the Gallican Bishop Maret and Car- 


dinal Bilio, in which bitter retorts were made, caus- P= 


ing great excitement among the Fathers. 

There are rumoys of a conspiracy in 
Italy, instigated and supported by Republican refu- 
gees on the Swiss border. | 

The French government has released many of the 
prisoners charged with complicity in the regicide con- 
spiracy. 

Prussia is about to absorb the little Duchy of Lauen- 
burg, which has an area of 455 square miles, and about 
60,000 inhabitants, 
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waited, before trying 


second attempt to en- 
title himself the cham- 
pion billiard-player of 
America. The game 
was the common four- 
ball carrom, played on 
a Phelan & Collender 
full-size table (under 
the new measurement 
5+ feet by 11 feet), 
1500 points up, count- 
ing three points for 
every carrom—push 
and crotch barred. 
The table was located 
in the centre of the 
ring, on a temporary 
platform, and at a 
convenient distance 
from the spectators in 
the raised seats sur- 
rounding the inclos- 


close, and the playing 
superb on both sides. 
The sympathy of the 
audience appeared to 
be largely interested 
in the success of Mr. 
Dron ; and it is not 
a creditable fact that 
constant attempts. to 
annoy and irritate his 
antagonist were made 
by the friends of the 
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ure. . | malariois matter op- 
The contest wag | erate’in the body as a 
very spirited and | little leaven, leaven- 


? 
dust, which 
only 
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tests, it is apparent 


Mr. Dion. Both 
pear. to be equally 
masters of the game. 


DUST AND DISEASE. 


‘Ir was long believed 
that epidemic diseases 
were propagated by 
malaria, which con- 
sisted of organic mat- 
ter in a state of mo- 
tor-decay ; that when 
such matter was taken 
into the body, through 
the lungs or the skin, 
it had the power of 
spreading in it a sim- 
ilar decay—yeast was 
a case in point. Why 
should not a bit of 


ing the whole lump? 
The .air of all large 
cities is filled with 


y needs a_ sufli- 
ciently powerful beam 
of-light, striking into 
a darkened room, to 
make the air appear 
as a semi-solid rather 
thana gas. This all- 
pervading dust is ex- 


hisfortuneagain, until | that there is little dil- 
the cue had changed | ference between his 
hands. This was his | playing. and that of . 


} 
i, 


former. Mr. | tremely injurious to 
DOLPH maintained | health. Dr. TynpaLt, 
a § tal equilibrium dur- | vented a simple res- Ve 
| t THE DIAMOND CEE CHAMPIONSHIP. | ing the whole contest, allowing nothing to throw |_pirator—a handful of cotton wool—with which | hold back from the lungs of his patient, or from 
4 2 : him off his guard, and playing the nd all some iteresting experiments may be made. | his own lungs, the germs by which .contagious 
; N the evenipg of the 31st ult. the most pop: | game through to the end without once resorting Empty the lungs as far as possible, and then in- | disease is said to be propagated, will employ a 
x ular of indoor games was played at the New | to the aid of stimulants. He won by 15 points. ale a deep breath through a little cotton wool | cotton wool respirator. Such respirators should 
York Hippotheatron, by two of the best profes- | The following is the score in full: eld against the mouth, and on breathing out | come into general use as a defense against con- 
sional players im this country— Mr. A. P. Re- Ruvorrn.—O, 0, 39, 27, 6, 0, 3, 57, 0, 1, 111, 9, 3, 6, 3, this air, through a tube, it cuts a black line | tagion. In crowded dwellings, where the isola- 
a boLvH, of New A ork, and Mr, uae, 38, 3, 3, 4 1, through the sunbeam, showing that the air is tion of the sick is diflicult, if not impossible, the 
of be hse portraits °° perfectly free from particles of dust. The cotton | noxious air around the patient may by this sim- 
paue. : re ¢ oe al as fol ai Champions uP» Dion.—0, 0, 3, 18, 40, 3, 7, 1, 10, 6, 8, 3, 3, 3, 6, 3, 6, | Wool has completely intercepted the floating mat- | ple means be xestored to practical purity. ‘Thus 
immond Cue, aiid 31000. The cue was won by | 3, 51, 34, 1, 30, 177, 3, 30, 54, 0, 33, 9, 75, 16, 10, 54, 6, 9, | ter on its way to the lungs; and as no dust was | filtered. attendat®qnay breat! irunhar 
Derry at the toyrnament in April, 1869, when 90, eT 0, 158, 12, 0, 3, 57, 0, 15, 48, 18, 0, 3, 36, 0, | inhaled, none was exhaled. Here, then, is the | In all probability th@&pr6tection of the lungs will 
Rupotrn a off |third best, beating every | Rudolph............1800 | Rudolph's best run ...153 philosophy of an instinctive habit of medical | be the protection of th®entire system. . For it is 
i body but I FERY and Pester.: Don first con- | Dion vtesesseccee cee 1485 | Dion’s best ru ....... men. - In acontagious atmosphere the physician | exceedingly probable that the germs which lodge 
‘tested Derry fey the cue, but the latter was |. udolph’s average.. 274 | Dion's average........ 27 | puts his handkerchief to his mouth, and inhales | in the air-passages, and which, at their leisure, 
victorious, and held his title till RupoLPH won This was by far the most exciting and most | through it: in so doing he keeps back the float- | carn work their way across the mucous membrane, 
’ it from him last)/March in San Francisco. The | closely contested game of billiards ever played | ing germs. If the poison were a gas it could not | are those which sow in the body epidemic dis- 
defeated party hi § the right to challenge the vic- | in this city; and though Mr. Rupotrw retains | be thus intercepted. But cotton wool is the best | ease. If this be so, then disease can certainly 
tor after the expitation of ten days; but Dion | the Diamond Cue, so honorably won in two con- | and surest filter, and a physician who wants to | be warded off by filters of cotton wool. 
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GAME RETURNING FROM THE RIVER. 


Travel and Adventure. 


PREPARED 
EXPRESSLY FOR HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


TO THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 
By Sir Samuel Baker. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Alarming News.—‘‘The ‘Basé.”—Hatred Inspired by 

- them.—Uncertainty of their Origin.—Their Type.— 
We shun their Territory.—The Watch.—We surprise 
a Rhinoceros.—Value of the Rhinoceros, Hide, and 
Horns.—Small Birds.—Cunning of the Crocodile. 


WE returned to camp late in the evening, and 
I-found the howartis had ‘secured the crocodile 
of yesterday; but the whole camp was anxious 
to return to the camp at Delladilla, as unpleas- 
ant reports were brought into our camp by spies, 
who had seen parties of the Basé in several di- 
rections. | 
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_ When, wishing to explore the Settite, which 
traverses the country of the Basé, I had endeay- 
ored to procure all the information possible con- 
cerning this province, I had received but one an- 
swer—that it was a wild and ferocious country, 
inhabited by a ferocious race, whose hand was 
‘against every man, and who, in return, were the 
enemies of all by whom they were surrounded ; 
nevertheless, Safe in their mountain strong-hold, 
they defied all adversaries. 
_ The Basé is a portion of Abyssinia, but the 
origin of the tribe that occupies this ineradicable 
hornet’s nést is unknown. Whether they are 
the remnant of the original Ethiopians, who pos- 
‘sessed the country prior to the conquests of the 
Abyssinians, or whether they are descended from 
the woolly haired tribes of the south banks of the 
Blue Nile, is equally a mystery; all we know is 
‘that they are of the same type as the inhabitants 
of Fazoglé, of the upper portion of the Blue Riv- 
er; they are exceedingly black, with woolly hair, 
resembling in that respect the negro, but without 
the flat nose or prognathous jaw. No quarter is 
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| like the leopard, 


given on either 
side should the 
Basé meet the 
Arabs, with 
whom war is to 
the knife. In 
spite of the over- 
whelming supe- 
riority of their 
adversaries, the 
Basé can not be 
positively. sub- 
dued ; armed 
with the lance as 
their only weap- 
on, but depend- 
ing upon ex- 
treme agility 
and the natural 
difficulties of 
their mountain 
passes, the attack 
of the Base is al- 
ways by stealth ; 
their spies are 
ever prowling 
about unseen, 


and their onset 
is invariably a 
surprise; success 
or defeat is alike 
followed by a 
rapid retreat to 
their mountains. 

As there is no- 
thing to be ob- 
tained by the 
plunder of the 
Basé but women 
and children as 
slaves, the coun- 
try 15 generally 
avoided, unless 
visited forthe ex- 
press purpose of 
a slave razzia. 
In this case no 
quarter is given 
on either side: 
it is war to the 
death. 

My aggagecrs 
certainly were 
not afraid of the 
Basé. Had it 
been necessary 
to attack legions 
of them, Abou Do, Taher Noor, and Suleiman 
would have fallen upon them, sword in hand, 
with real joy; but the rest of the band were 
greatly disturbed. The Tokrooris themselves, 
though brave enough in some respects, were far 
from tranquil. : 


As I had almost finished the explorations I in- - 


tended to make in these -parts, it was decided 
that we should break up the camp in a few days 
and return to our previous bivouac, This suf- 
ficed to calm the anxiety. 


~ 


THE DYING LIONESS. 


: 


€ 


~ 


CLOSE QUARTERS WITH A LION. , 


Before my departure I made up my mind to 
have one more day's hunting in the neighbor- 
hood. | 

Within three hundred yards of the camp was 
a regular game path, by which the animals ar- 
rived at the river ta drink every morning from 
seven to nine. I had shot several tétel and ariel 
by simply waiting behind a rock at this place. I 
once more concealed myself, and was shortly re- 
warded by th® arrival of several herds, including 
nellut (A. Strepsiceros), tétel (A. Bubalis), ariel 
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5 CG. Dama), ths black striped gazelle (G. Dorcas), 


‘the small ote op (Calotragus Monrtanus); and, 
“among these#.two ostriche®.. I had seen verv 
few ostriches })’this country. ] gan had a good 
chance, as thtiiherd of aritmals turned fyom 
drinking, by charging at full ‘speed up the steep 

ank from theater, and they passed about nine- 
ty vards from my hiding-place, heatled by the os- 
triches. Having the little Fletclier, I was sud- 
denly tempted t® fire a right and/jleft, so as to 
bag an ostrich 3¢ith one barrel, and a téiel with 
the other. Both fell for an instant; the térel 
idead. shot through the neck; but my ostrich, 
that was a fine cock bird, immediately recovered, 
and went off with his wife as hard) as|their long 
legs could cargyithem. 1 was ex¢eedingly dis- 
gusted. | 
not having allewed sufticiently for the rapidity 
ef their speed. 
snatched a spare single-rifle from one of the 
men. and knocked over anothér tétel that was 
the last of the herd, For about anthour I at- 
tempted to folljw up the tracks of \the ostrich, 
but among the-rocky hills this was\ impossible. 
I therefore motfhted Aggahrand with my track- 
er, Taher Noorg and the Tokrooris as gun-bear- 
ers. I crossed the river and rode straight into the 
interior of the @juntry. ‘This was now thorough- 
ly clear. as the fre had consumed the grass, and 
had lett the sutface perfectly black. Upon the 
ashes the track of every animal could be ¢een 


a etinet 


. I had ridden aboat four’ mil¢s, followed, as 


usual, by two ¢amels with water, ropes,\etc., 
when we observed, in a perfectl® open piace, 
about three hamired vards from us.\a rhino¢eros 
standing alone. .Fortunately, there was little or 
no wind. or, as %We were to windward of him. he 
would instantl®-have perceived us. } The mo- 
ment that I saw him I backed my horse and 
motioned to pedple to retreat of sight. 
which they did-immediately. Dismounting. I 
gave them the Borse. and. accompanied only by 
Jaher Noor, I Set to work to track the animal ; 
and perceiving him benéath a tree within five- 
and-thirty paces, -took a steady shot behind the 
shoulder. The dnstant that I fired he whisked 
sharply round, and looked upon all sides for the 
cause of his wdfind. I saw that he was griev- 
ously wounded, as he walked slowly; and upon 
arrival at a thieklv spreading mimosa he laid 
down. We nog advanced toward the tree, and. 
I sent Taher Noor round to the other side in 
order to divert }j's attention should he be able to 
rise. ‘This he qhickly proved by springing up as 
I advanced. - APcordingly, I halted until ‘Taher 
Noor had taken stand about eighty paces be- 
yond the tree. #The rhinoceros now turned and 
faced him. ‘Thi§ gave me the opportunity that I 
had expected, atid Iran quickly to within thirty 
yards, just in timie to obmin a good shoulder 
Soot, as, hearing my fvotsteps, he turned toward 
me, whiff! and he charged vigorously 
npon the shot; but just as I prepared to fire the 
pemaining barrel, he ran round and round in a 


narrow circle, wttering a short, shrill ery, and 


fell heavily upof his side.. I threw a stone at 
him, but he was already dead. The hide of the 
rhinoceros is ex¢eedingly easy to detach from the 
body, as the quality is so hard and stiff that it 
separates from the flesh like the peel of a ripe 
orange. In a ceuple of hours it had been de- 
tached in sections for shields, and_sufficient flesh 
was loaded upon the camel, together with the 
Vicious - looking Ghead, which was secured by 
‘ropes upon the s@ddie. 

A rhinoceros lide furnishes material for seven 
shields. A piecéilarge enough for pris purpose 
is sold for about |Avo dollars. ‘The horns of the 
same animal are,likewise sold for two dollars a 
pound in Abyssiffia, where they are much used 
for sword-hilts. % 

returned slo-#ly, following the river. The 
banks were swayming with small birds that 
throng the bushés (a species of willow) grow- 
ing by the water$ edge. ~ The weight of a-large 
flock bends dowrf the slender boughs until they 
touch the waters ‘This is their opportunity for 
drinking, asftk@iy beaks for an instant kiss the 
stream. ‘IRese 1 nfortunate little birds get no 
rest; the large and: the crocodiles grab at 
them when they attempt to drink, while the fal- 
eons and: hawks pursue them at all times, in ev- 
ery direction. 4, | 

Few creatures are. so sly and wary as: the 

crocodile. I watch them continually as they 
attack the dense flocks of small birds that throng 
the bushes at theéwater’s edge. These birds are 
perfectly aware of the danger, and they fly from 
the attack if possible. The crocodile then quiet- 
ly and innocentlyfies upon the surface, as theugh 
it had appeared quite by an. accident; It thus 
attracts the attenfion of the birds, and it slowly 
sails away to a cdnsiderable distance, exposed to 
their view. ~ The Pirds, thus beguiled by the de- 
ceiver, believe thi t the danger is removed, and 
they again flock td the bush, and once more dip 
their thirsty beaks into thé: stream. ‘Thus ab- 
sorbed in slaking their thirst, they do not .ob- 
serve that their enemy is no longer on the sur- 
face. A sudden splash, followed by a huge pair 
of jaws beneath the bush that engulfs some doz- 
ens of victims, is the signal\\unexpectedly given 
of the crocodile’s return, who has thus slyly dived, 
and -hastened under cover. of water to his vic- 
tims. I have seen the crocodiles repeat this 
manceuvre constantly ; they:deceive by a feigned 
retreat, and then attack from below. 

In like manner the crocodile perceives, while 
it is tloating on the surface in mid-stream, or 
from the wpposite side of the river, a woman fill- 
ing her girba, or an animal drinking, etc., etc. 


Sigking immediately, it swims perhaps a hun- 


dréd yards nearer,zafd again appearing for an 
instant upon the surface, it assures itself of the 
position of its preg by a‘stealthy look; once 
more it sinks, and feaches ‘the exact spot above 
which the person 6r animal may be. Seeing 


= 


J had evidently fired too far behind, 4 


‘ 
However to’ make amends, I 


its fatal rush from beneath, sometimes seizing 
with its jaws, and at other times striking the ob- 
ject into the water with its tail, after which it is 
seized and carried off. 

The crocodile does not attempt to swallow a 
large prey at once, but generally carries it away, 
and keeps it for a considerable time im Its Jaws 
in some deep hole beneath a rock or the root of 
a tree, where it eats it at leisure. 


— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


At Delladilla.— No For- 
est.—Tracks of a Lion around the Camp.—Search 


for the Liun in the Jungle.—Two Lions iustead of 

One, and no Rifle.—Death of a Lioness.—Beauty 

of the of overtaking the Lions. 

—A Lion seeks to make his Way into the Camp.— 

Pursuit of the Bold Invader.—Tctel Face to Face 

with the Lion. 

THE next day we returned to Delladilla, where 
we found every thing as we had left it, except 
that I had no more aggageers. ‘The Sheritf 
brothers, having been unable to agree with Abou 
Do,-had gone, and were hunting on the banks 
of the Royan, whither I was to repair on quit- 
ting the Nettite. As to the two others, they 
had ridden so recklessly on unnecessary occa- 
sions that all their horses were lamed, and ir.- 
capable of hunting. My three horses, having 
been well cared fur, were in excellent condition. 
Abou Do coolly proposed that I should lend 


them to him, which I, of course, refused, as 1* 


had a long journey before me. This led to dis- 
agreement, and I ordered him and his people to 
leave my camp, and to return to Geera. ‘They had 
no reason to complain. During the time they had 
been with me they had sent to Geera, on their 
own account, more than twenty camel loads of 
hides, fat, and dried meat. ‘They had also had 
the greater share of the ivory. Never had they 
made so profitable an expedition. 

While the men were engaged in pitching the 


‘\tents and arranging the camp, I took a single- 


‘turage and cover. 


distinetly through te water, it generally makes | 


barreled small rifle, and, with ‘Taher Noor as my 
sole companion, I strolled through the forest, 


expecting to obtain a shot at a nellut within a 


quarter of a mile. ‘The ground was sandy but 
firm; therefore we made no sound in walking; 
and as the forest was bounded on two sides by 
the river, and separated from the main land by 
a ravine, the fire that had cleared the country of 
grass had spared this portion, which was an asy- 
lum for all kinds of game, as it afforded pas- 
It was a buffalo that I killed 
instead of an Antelope. My men set to work to 
skin the animal, and I continued my walk. Be- 
fore leaving I had given orders to leave the car- 
cass and a part of the meat as a bait for the 


| lions, with which the neighborhood abounded, 


although it was exceedingly difficult to see them, 
as they were concealed in the dense covert of 
nabbuk bush. I was fully resolved to track 
these animals, if the thing were possible in a 
region so favorable to them. 

‘That night we‘were serenaded by the roaring 
of these animals in all directions, one of them 
having visited our camp, around which we dis- 
covered his footprints on the following morning. 
I accordingly took ‘Taher Noor, with Hadj: Ali 
and Hassan, two of my trusty Tokrooris, and 
went straight to the spot where I had left the car- 
cass of the buffalo. As I had expected, nothing 
remainéd—not even a bone. ‘The ground was 
much trampled, and tracks of lions were upon 
the sand; but the body of the buffalo had been 
dragged into the thorny jungle. I was determ- 
ined, if possible, to get a shot; therefore I fol- 
lowed carefully the track left. by the carcass, 
which had formed a path in the withered grass. 
Unfortunately the lions had dragged the buffalo 
down wind; therefore, after I had arrived with- 
in the thick nabbuk and high grass, I came to 
the conclusion that my only chance would be to 
make a long circuit, and to creep up wind 
through the thorns, until I should be advised by 
my nose of the position-of the carcass, which 
would by this time be in a state of putrefaction, 
and the lions would most probably be with the 
body. Accordingly, I struck off to my left, and 
continuing straight forward for some hundred 
yards, I again struck into the thick jungle, and 
came round to the wind. Success depended on 
extreme caution; therefore I advised my three 
men to keep close behind me with the spare 
rifles, as I carried my single-barreled Beattie. 
This rifle was extremely accurate; therefore I 
had chosen it for this close work, when I ex- 
pected to get a shot at the eye or forehead of a 
lion crouching in the bush. Softly and with 
difficulty I crept forward, followed closely by my 
men ; through the high withered grass, beneath 
the dense green nabbuk bushes ;_ peering through 
the thick covert, with the nerves tuned up to full 
pitch, and the finger on the trigger ready for any 
emergency. We had thus advanced for about 
half an hour, during which I frequently applied 
my nose to within a foot of the ground to catch 
the scent, when a sudden puff of wind brought. 
the unmistakable smell of decomposing flesh. 
For the moment I halted, and, looking round to 
my men, I made a sign that we were near to the 
carcass, and that they were to be ready with the 
rifles. Again I crept gently forward, bending, 


and sometimes crawling, beneath the thorns to 


avoid the slightest noise. As I approached, the 
scent became stronger, until I at length felt that 
I must be close to the cause. ‘This was highly 
exciting. Fully prepared for a quick shot, I 
stealthily crept on. A tremendous roar in the 
dense thorns within a few feet of me suddenly 
brought my rifle to my shoulder: almost in the 
‘same instant I observed the three-quarter figure 
of either a lion or a lioness within three yards 
of me, on the other side of the bush under which 
I had been creeping—the foliage concealed the 
head, but-l could almost have touched the shoul- 
der with my rifle. Much depended upon the 
bullet: and I fired exactly through the centre 
of the shoilter, Another tremendous. roar! 


and a crash in the bushes, as the animal made a 
bound forward, was succeeded immediately by a 
similar roar, as another lion took the exact po- 
sition of the last, and stood wondering at the re- 
port of the rifle, and seeking for the cause of the 
intrusion. This was a grand lion with a shaggy 
mane; but I was unloaded, keeping my eyes 
fixed on the beast, while 1 stretched mv hand 
back for a spare rifle; the lion remained stand- 
ing, but gazing up wind with his head raised, 
snuffing in the air for a scent of theenemy. No 
rifle was put in my hand. I looked back for an 
instant, and saw my Tokrooris faltering, about 
five yards behind me. I looked daggers at them, 
gnashing my teeth and shaking my fist. ‘hey 
saw the lion, and Taher Noor snatching a rifle 
from Ladji Ali, was just about to biing it, when 
Hassan, ashamed, ran forward—the lion disap- 
peared at the same moment! Never was such 
a fine chance lost through the indecision of the 
gun-bearers! I made a vow never tO carry a 
single-barreled rifle again when hunting large 
game. If I had had my dear little Fletcher, 1 
should have nailed the lion to a certainty. 

However, there was not much time for reflec- 
tion—where was the first lion? Some remains 
of the buffalo lay upon my right, and I expected 
to find the lion, most probably crouching in the 
thorns somewhere near us. Having reloaded, 
I took:one of my Reilly No. 10 rifles, and list- 
ened attentively for a sound. Presently I heard 
within a few yards a-low growl. ‘Taher Noor 
drew his sword, and, with his shield before him, 
he searched for the lion, while I crept forward 
toward the sound, which was again repeated. A 
loud roar, accompanied by a rush in the jungle, 
showed us a glimpse of the lion, as he bounded 
off within ten or twelve vards; but I had no 
chance to fire. Again the low growl was repeat- 
ed, and upon quietly creeping toward the spot, I 
saw a splendid animal crouched upon the ground 
among the withered and broken grass. The 
lioness lay dying, with the bullet wound in the 
shoulder. Occasionally, in her rage, she bit her 
own paw violently, and then struck and clawed 
the ground. <A pool of blood lay by her side. 
She was then about ten yards from us, and I in- 
structed my men to throw a clod of earth at her 
(there were no stones), to prove whether she 
could rise, while I stood ready with the rifle. 
She merely replied with a dull roar, and I term- 
inated her misery by a ball through the head. 
She was a beautiful animal; the patch of the 
bullet was sticking in the wound; she was shot 
through both sheulders, and, as we were not far 
from the tent, I determined to have her brought 
to camp upon a camel as an offering to my wife. 
Accordingly I left my Tokrooris, while 1 went 
with Taher Noor to fetch a camel. 

On our road through the thick jungle I was 
startled by a rush close tome: for the moment I 
thought it was a lion, but almost at the same in- 
stant I saw a fine nellut dashing away before 


me, and I killed it immediately with a bullet ‘ 


through the back of the neck. ‘This was great 
luck, and we now required two camels, as in two 
shots I had killed a lioness and a nellut. 

We remained for some time at our delightful 
cainp at Delladilla. Above the camp the river 
Was extremely picturesque; with high mount- 
ains and deep gorges, clothed with dark tamarind- 
trees, or with their granite cliffs covered with the 
gnarled roots of the Baobab, while through this 
solitude coursed the limpid waters of the Settite. 
The country swarmed with game. It would be 
impossible to enumerate all my exciting hunting 
expeditions in this region. 
all the products thereof, literally made their for- 
tunes. Not only did large game abound, but all 
sorts, elephants, hippopotami, rhinoceros, buffa- 
loes, giraffes, and antelopes. 

As our camp was full of meat, we had been a 
great attraction to the beasts of prey, who con- 
stantly prowled around our thin fence during the 
night. One night in particular, a lion attempted 
to enter, but had beex repulsed by the Tokrooris, 
who pelted him with fire-brands; my people 
woke me up and begged me to shoot him, but, 
as it was perfectly impossible to\fire correctly 
through the hedge of thorns, I refused to be dis- 
turbed, but promised to hunt for him on the fol- 
lowing day. Throughout the entire night the 
lion prowled around the camp, growling and ut- 
tering his peculiar guttural sigh. Not one of my 
people slept, as they declared he would bound 
into the camp and take somebody, unless they 
kept up the watch-fires anr drove him away with 
brands. The next day, before sunrise, I called 
Hassan and Hadji Ali, whom I lectured severe- 
ly upon their cowardice on a former occasion, 
and I received their promise to follow me to 
death. I intrusted them with two rifles, and, 
with my little Fletcher in hand, I determined to 
spend the whole day in searching every thicket 
of the forest for lions, as I felt convinced that 
the animal that had disturbed us during the 
night was concealed somewhere within the neigh- 
boring jungle. 

The whole day passed fruitlessly ; I had crept 
through the thickest thorns in vain; having 
abundance of meat, I had refused the most 
tempting shots at buffaloes and large antelopes, 
as I had devoted myself exclusively to lions. I 
was much disappointed, as the evening had ar- 
rived without a shot having been fired ; and, as 
the sun had nearly set, I wandered slowly toward 
home. Passing throngh alternate open glades of 
a few yards width, hemmed in on all sides by 
thick jungle, I was carelessly carrying my rifle 
upon my shoulder, as I pushed my way through 
the opposing thorns, when a sudden roar just be- 

fore me at once brought the rifle upon full cock, 
and I saw a magnificent lion standing in the mid- 
dle of the glade, about ten yards from me. He 
had been lying on the ground, and had started 
to his feet upon hearing me approach through 
the jungle. For an instant he stood in an atti- 
tude of attention, as we were hardly visible ; but, 
ai the same moment, I took a quick but sure shot 


My Arabs, who had. 
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with the little Fletcher. He gave a convulsive 
bound, but rolled over backward; before he 
could recover himself I fired the left hand bar- 
rel. It was a glorious sight. I had advanced a 
few steps intg the glade, and Hassan had quickly 
handed me a’ spare rifle, while Taher Noor stood 
by me, sword in hand. ‘The lion, in the greatest 
fury, with his shaggy mane bristled in the air, 
roared with death-like growls, as open-mouthed 
he endeavored to charge upon us ; but he dragged 
-his hind-quarters upon the ground, and I saw 
immediately that the little Fletcher had broken 
his spine. In his tremendous exertions to at- 
tack, he rolled over and over, gnashing his hor- 
rible jaws, and tearing holes in the sandy ground 
at each blow of his tremendous paws, that would 
have crushed a man’s skull like an egg-shell. 
Seeing that he was hors. de combat, I took it 
coolly, as it was already ‘dusk, and the lion hay- 
ing rolled into a dark and thick bush, I thought 
it would be advisable to defer the final attack, as 
he would, in all probability, be dead before morn- 


ng. 

On the following morning, before sunrise, I 
started, with nearly all my people and a powerful 
camel, with the intention of bringing the lion 
home entire. -I rode my horse Tétel, who had 
frequently shown great courage, and I wished to 
prove whether he would advance to the body of 
a lion. 

Upon arrival near the spot which we supposed 
to have been the scene of the encounter, we were 
rather puzzled, as there was nothing to distin- 
guish the locality; one place exactly resembled 
another, as the country was flat and sandy, in- 
terspersed with thick jungle of green nabbuk. 
We accordingly spread out to beat for the lion. 
Presently Hadji Ali cried out: ‘* There he lies, 
dead!” and I immediately rode to the spot, to- 
gether with the people. A tremendous roar 
greeted us, as the lion started to his fore-feet ; 
and, with his beautiful mane erect, and his great 
hazel eyes flashing fire, he gave a succession of 
deep, short roars, and challenged us to fight. 
This was a grand picture. He looked like a true 
lord of the forest ; but I pitied the poor brute, as 
he was helpless; and, although the spirit was 
game to the last, his strength was paralyzed by 
a broken back. 

It was a glorious opportunity for the horse. 
At the first unexpected roar the camel had bolt- 
ed with its rider. ‘The horse had, for a moment, 
started on one side, cad the men had scattered; 
but in an instant I had reined ‘Tétel up, and I 
now rode straight toward the lion, who courted 
the encounter about twenty paces distant. I 
halted exactly opposite the noble-looking beast, 
who, seeing me in advance of the party, increased 
his rage, and growled deeply, fixing his glance 
upon the horse. I now patted Teétel on the neck, 
and spoke to him coaxingly. He gazed intently 


at the lion, erected his mane, and snorted, but | 


showed no signs.of retreat. ‘* Bravo! old boy!” 
I said; and, encouraging him by caressing his 
neck with my hand, I touched his flank gently 
with my heel. I let him just feel my hand upon 
the rein; and, with a ‘*Come along, old lad!” 
Tétel slowly but resolutely advanced, step by 
step, toward the infuriated lion, that greeted him 
with continued growls. ‘The horse several times 
snorted loudly, and stared fixedly at the terrible 
face before him; but, as I constantly patted and 
coaxed him, he did not refuse to advance. I 
checked him when within about six yards from 
the lion. ‘This would have made a magnificent 
picture, as the horse, with astounding courage, 
faced the lion at bay. Both animals kept their 
eyes fixed upon each other, the one beaming with 
rage, the other with cool determination. ‘This 
was enough ; I dropped the reins upen his neck ; 
it was a signal that ‘Tétel perfectly understood, 
and he stood firm as a rock, for he knew that I 
was about to fire.’ I took aim at the head of the 
glorious but distressed lion, and a bullet from 
the little Fletcher dropped him dead. ‘Tétel nev- 
er flinched at a shot. I now dismounted; and 
having patted and coaxed the horse, I led him 
up to the body of the lion, which I also patted, 
andsthen gave my hand to the horse to smell. 
He snorted once or’twice, and, as I released my 
hold of the reins, and left him entirely free, he 
slowly lowered his head and sniffed the mane ot 
the dead lion. He then turned a few paces upon 
one side, and commenced eating the withered 
grass beneath the nabbuk bushes. My Arabs 
were perfectly delighted with this extraordinary 
instance of courage exhibited by the horse. I 
had known that the beast was disabled; but 
Tétel had advanted boldly toward the angry 
jaws of a lion that appeared about to spring. 
The camel was now brought to the spot and 
blindfolded, while we endeavored to secure tlie 


lion upon its back. As the camel knelt, it re-_ 


quired the united exertions of eight men, includ- 
ing myself, to raise the ponderous animal, and 
to secure it across the saddle. 

Although so active and cat-like in its move- 
ments, a full-grown lion weighs about five hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. Having secured it, we 
shortly arrived in camp. ‘The coup d’ail was 
beautiful, as the camel entered the inclosure, 
with the shaggy head and massive paws of the 
dead lion hanging upon one flank, while the tail 
nearly descended to the ground upon the oppo- 
site side. It was laid at full length before my 
wife, fo whom the claws were dedicated as a 
trophy, to be worn around the neck as a talis- 
man. Not only-are the claws prized by the 
Arabs, but the mustache of the lion is carefully 
preserved and sewn in a leather envelope, to be 
worn as an amulet. Such a charm is supposed 
to protect the wearer from the attacks of wild 
animals. 

In all probability, this was the lion that was 
in the habit of visiting our camp; as, from that 
date, although the roars of such animals were 
our nightly music, we were never afterward visit- 
ed so closely. 

TU BE CONTINUED, 
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IN THE TENTED FIELD. 


By JUSTIN M‘CA 
Lypra WESTERN was only jtfstvecovering from’ 
the shock of her husband’s sudden \leath when the 
Bull Run jiasco showed that a serious war was 
on hand for the people of the| United States. 


Lydia Western was fully twerty years younger 
than her husband; and she had never loved him. 
But 
affection and kindness and devotion had won her | 
esteem and gratitude, and, at last, her tender 


with any thing like passionate ardor. 


regard. A wealthy New York merchant, he had 


taken her, a poor girl, an obscure teacher of | 


drawing, and raised her, by marrying her, into 
opulence and station. She was beautiful, she 
was highly cultivated, she presided with grace 
and brilliancy over Mr. Western’s house and his 
social circle, and she was calmly happy and con- 
tented while he lived. He died after a day’s ill- 
ness, and she felt the shock profoundly, grieving, 
perhaps, all the more because she had not loved 
him. For she thought she ought to have loved 
him, and had; therefore, some remorse added to 
her grief. -Lite looked so blank and drear to her, 
when she was thus left alone, that she felt she 
must lose herself in some earnest and active work, 
or sink into a morbidness far worse than death. 
She had no children. . 

So, when the war deepened and grew more 
sanguinary, she made up her mind that she 
would be a nurse, that she would organize a 
statf of nurses, and try to do such work as Flor- 
ence Nightingale and Miss Stanley had done in 
the Crimea, as many noble American women 
were doing even then on American battle-fields. 
She obtained permission from the Government 


to do her best; and she was attached to the: 
Army of the Potomac, and did much true and |. 
good service to the wounded of more than one ° 


bloody field. I am not going to tell of her serv- 
ices here, or to enter into any detail of the work 
she did. Many other American ladies did the 
same work; and the country knows well enough 
what it was, and how much they deserved who 
thus spontaneously and nobly devoted themselves 
to do it, Besides, this is a love story; and the 
serious business of war and wounds and nursing 
only comes in here as a back-ground or frame- 
work for my tale. 

A great battle was being fought in Virginia, 
and the wounded were being brought in faster 
than the best exertions of surgeons or nurses 
could attend to; and Lydia Western was occu- 
pied as busily as any man or woman within the 
Federal lines. Into the tent where she was en- 
gaged they were bringing new sufferers every 
moment; and one wounded, insensible man was 
laid at last across the entrance to the tent, so 
that no one could pass in or out without stepping 
over his body. Lydia came, in due time, to this 
poor creature, who was lying there almost un- 
noticed, and she found that he had a severe 
wound in the shoulder from a fragment of shell, 
apparently, and a heavy sabre-cut on the head. 
He was insensible, indeed, but still breathing 
strongly and regularly; and Mrs. Western thought 
there was good hope forhim. For the moment, 
however, there was nothing to be done for him 
but to let him lie there undisturbed. So she at- 
tended to others, but came softly over every now 
and then to see whether he was in a condition to 
receive food or medicine. 

I have said that Lydia had been a teacher of 
drawing. She had indeed a remarkable skill 
with her pencil, and might with perseverance 
have become a successful artist if fortune had 
not removed from her the stimulating necessity 
of having to earn her bread. ‘This poor fellow 
lying wounded at the entrance of the tent had a 
face and form which appealed with irresistible 
power to her artistic faculties. In the Iliad 
there are descriptions of wounded or slain young 
heroes lying on the battle-field which might al- 
most make one in love with wounds and death, 
so exquisite are the. pictures of war's victims. 
They lie there, the beautiful youths of Greece or 
Troy, serene and graceful in their lifelessness, 
the blood enriching by purple contrast the golden 
glory of their curling locks and the calm marble 
whiteness of their foreheads and temples. ‘The 
solemn beauty of a statue, the thrill and color 
of life, the sublime pathos and dignity of death, 
are all there at once; and [ question whether 
any generous boy ever read some of these Ho- 
meric descriptions without envying for the mo- 
ment ‘‘the stately repose and the lordly delight 


of the dead” whose attitude in death is thus. 


made fascinating and noble. Well, the youth 
who lay insensible at Lydia Western's feet was 
one whose wounded form and exhausted sleep 
Homer might have loved to picture. <A form all 
grace and suppleness and strength and symme- 
try, the chest of Antinous, the head of Apollo, 
the golden, curling, waving hair of Achilles. ‘The 
_ blood that soaked into that golden hair scarcely 

seemed to bring with it any suggestion of horror 
or hideousness, so calm was the expression of 
the face, so rich and beautiful the blending of 
purple and gold in the war-stained curls. In 
truth, the nurse was for the moment lost in the 
artist. Lydia gazed not sb much with pity at 


the sufferer as with admiration at the model. © 


She could hardly withdraw her eyes from the 
noble, graceful form, every outline of which, de- 
spite the wounds and the curdling blood, seemed 
to speak of the very pride and glory of youthful, 
manly health. In fact, a temptation came upon 
Lydia Western which she could not resist. She 
had always a pencil in her belt; she found a 
large piece of white paper. She knelt by the 
wounded man in the sinking sunlight of an ex- 
quisite autumnal evening; and there, with the 
wounded and the dead all around her, with the 
battle still raging only, as it seemed, a féw fur- 
longs off, with the roar of the cannon shaking 
the leaves of the trees, and the very blades of 
the grass near the tent, she occupied herself in 
making a rapid drawing of that noble face and 
| > 


figure. 


While she drew, the artist began to yield 
to the woman, and she looked with inexpressi- 
ble admiration and pity on the face of the wound- 
ed youth; and giving way to a sudden irresisti- 
ble emotion, for which she presently felt her 
cheek grow crimson and hot with shame, she 
bent down and dropped a kiss, which fell light 
as a falling rose-leaf on the soldier’s silent lips. 
She started up, almost attrighted, for she fan- 
cied that the soldier’s eyes opened for a mo- 
ment, and that a slight emotion quivered across 
the lips she had kissed. But that must have 
been only the delusion of her momentary agita- 
tion; for when she bent: again over the wound- 
ed man he lay in his trance-like sleep just as be- 
fore. 

_ This was one of the unsuccessful battles which 
were fought by the Federal armies about the mid- 

dle of the war. A retreat was ordered; and while 
the movement was yet beginning a sudden and 
tearful rain-storm came on; the lightning blazed, 

and the thunder crashed among the trees with a 
fierceness like that of a tropical tornado; there 
was much confusion and even disorder; and if 

the Confederates had only had ‘the strength or 

the judgment to follow up their success, and at- 
tack the retreating army, there might, indeed, 
have been a terrible disaster for the Northern 
side. But the rebels had been a good deal cut 

up themselves ; they had won their victory, such 
as it Was, at heavy cost; and they were either 
unable er unwilling to do any more fighting just 
then. So the Federal army was allowed ty re- 

_ treat unmolested, save by the storm, which pelted 
and drenched it; and Lydia Western went with 
her flag, and the youth whom she had sketched 
was left lying on the ground where she had seen 
him. 

_ Perhaps the drenching rain which fell on the 
young man was the best minister to his fevered 
and wounded body. It refreshed and cooled 
and vivitied him; allayed ,the thirst which was 
parching his-lips and pursuing him even in his 
lethargic, heavy sleep. ‘The poor youth was vis- 
ited, it dimly seemed to him, by a strange, sweet, 
almost heavenly vision. Consciousness had wholly 
‘lett him from the moment when, resisting with 
his comrades a fierce charge of the rebel cavalry, 
he had received the sabre cut which struck him 
down. ‘The shell wound he had borne without 
falling or even flagging» but when the edge of 
the sabre smote on his head the earth seemed to 
fall beneath him, and the sun was extinguished, 
and he appeared for a moment to be crashing 
down through awful depths, amidst fearful clang- 
ing noises and with strange pains, which were as 
it part of the noises and one with them; and 
then consciousness went out altogether. The 
first faint revival of it was something at once 
strange and delicious. Deep, beautiful, tender 
eyes seemed to look with sad sympathy into his, 
soft hands to touch his blood-dripping hair. He 
gazed into the face of a woman, fair and gen- 
tle and compassionate as a Madonna; and she 
stooped over him and kissed his lips. Then the 
vision faded, and he slept again; but this time 
he had dreams, and often in the dreams came up 
again this one face, though not so clear and dis- 
tinct as before; and then he felt cooling influ- 
ences around him, almost as if he were bathing 
in the far-off river which ran by his home; and 
he awoke at last refreshed and conscious, and 
found himself lying on the wet and sodden 
ground,.with the rain pouring down upon him. . 

‘The war was over at last, and Lydia Western 
was at home. All through the closing months 
or years of the struggle, ever since the night of 
the retreat which. has been just described, she 
bore about with her the memory of the beautiful 
youth whom she had been forced, by the hard 
necessities of the hour, to leave senseless on 
the field. Doubtless, she thought to herself, he 
perished there, and she did not know even his 
name. Some mother was thinking sadly, even 
now, of his bright, curling hair; perhaps some 

_girl’s broken heart\was the sacrifice toithe Fates 
over his unknown grave. In Lydia Western's 
mind this youth on the battle-field became a 
symbol, an embodied expression.of manhood 
and courage and patriotism and love. She set 
to work to make a painting from the rough, 
rapid sketch she tad taken; and she devoted 
herself to the task, to the exclusion of almost 
every other amusement and occupation. ‘The 
picture thus painted, con amore, was indeed one 
of remarkable merit. There was a charm in its 
very simplicity, as well as in its truthfulness. It 
was only the fallen form of a young man on a 
battle-tield, the face upturned, the bright, curl- 
ing hair dabbled in blood, the eyes closed, the 
expression serene and calm, with almost a smile 
upon the lips. In the right hand, which was 
flung above the head, was the hilt of a broken 

sword, on the shivered blade of-which glittered 
the latest rays of the sinking sun. ‘The title of 
the picture was simply, ‘‘ For the Cause.” —, 

It was exhibited in the Academy and attract- 

ed much attention and admiration. Many of- 
fered to buy it, but Mrs, Western would not sell. 

Many scorces of officers who had served in the 
war came and looked at it; but no one recog- 
nized the face. Perhaps when Lydia Western 
brought every one she knew and could reach, 
who had ever had any thing to do with the 
Army of the Potomac, to see her picture, she 
had some faint hope that somebody would rec- 
ognize the face, and tell her the name of the 
man she had painted. She was disappointed in 
the expectation, if she entertained it. No one 
knew the face. It was evidently that of some 
obscure hero; some ‘‘unnamed demigod,” to 
adapt Kossuth’s expression. 

Do you remember that beautiful story in the 

‘¢ Arabian Nights” (what a world of romance 
and poetry is in these stories!) about the prin- 
cess at.one side of the world, the prince at the 
other, whom fairy influence had brought togeth- 
er for a moment, and then sundered again? And 

| whg were alike pining away, and for a long time 


j 
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vainly seeking, he in this land, she in that, with 
continents and oceans between them, for the 
ideal being, the loved creature of an hour, lost 
so soon, but never to be forgotten, and never to 
be renounced? Really the story of our New 
York widow has something in it like this, al- 
though Fifth Avenue surely looks no region of 
romance, and there are no genii floating around 
the Academy of Design. For while Lydia West- 
ern was painting her unknown hero and dream-* 
ing of him, and at last sinking into genuine and 
passionate love of this creature of memory and 
dreams, there was on the other side of the At-'g 
lantic a fai:-haired, handsome young man, just 
recovering from the effects of his wounds, and 


cherishing day and night the memory of a beau- 


tiful woman’s face, which, in good truth, was that 
of Lydia Western. 

Lydia Western went to Europe and brought 
her picture with her. It was small, and she 
would not travel without it; although she had 
given up showing it to any body, and now kept 
it only for her own eyes, and her own delights and 
regrets. In Florence she was a frequent visitor 
to the salon of a French lady whom she had 
known in Paris, and who was fond of the society 
of Americans. ‘This lady was a genuine lion- 
huntress, and very frank in her acknowledgment 
of her predilections, and she liked charming wo- 
men, such as Lydia Western, especially when 
they possessed large fortunes ; because, since the: 
days of sop, as we all know, lions have been 
drawn by the attractions of pretty women. 

**I am so disappointed, my dear,” this lady 
said to her one night, drawing her into a corner 
of the crowded sa/on—‘‘ quite desolated, indeed. 
I expected to have presented to you such a beau 
gargon, one of my compatriots, and almost a 
compatriot by adoption of yours.” 

**Indeed, Madame! Who is he?” Lydia 
asked, not profoundly interested in the answer. 

** But the young Vicomte Charles d’Esterre! 
Do you not know he actually quarreled with his 
father, a devoted Bonapartist and Imperialist, 
and exiled himself from his home, to fight under 
your Stars and Stripes for your Republic? Like 
the brave young Orleans princes—whom he 
knows as of his intimate friends.” _ | 

‘“*T never heard of any Vicomte Charles 
d’Esterre in our army. bBut*of course he may 
have been there none the less—only I am sur- 
prised that I never heard his name.” 

‘* Ah! but that is the romance of the story. 
He served as a private soldier under some quite 
ordinary name. His parents knew nothing of 
him until he came back wounded and weak when 
the war was over. He had been taken by the 
enemy and immured in the dreadful prisons of 
the South. Butsuch adventures! shall tell 
them to you himself.” : 

** But if he is not coming—?” : 

**He shall come. He shall know that there is 


a lovely Americaine who, like him, followed the_ 


flag of the Stars and Stripes over battle-fields ; 
and he will come delighted. For the rest, he 
loves America; and he has himself told me that 
the most beautiful face he ever saw he saw in 
America. 
dream.” 

** J, too,” thought Lydia to herself, ‘* seem to 
have seen the face which most deeply interested 
me ina dream. At least it might just as well 
have been a dream as the futile, fading reality 
that it was.” . 

She said nothing, however, and the conversa- 
tion dropped, and the Vicomte Charles d' Esterre 
did not come that night, and Lydia nearly forgot 
all about him. 

A few days passed and she received a note 
from her friend : ‘ 3 

** MecuaANTE,—Why have I not seen you since these 
many days? Come to-night; be sure you do not fail, 
for my young hero of the American war is coming, 
and I have entertained him of you, and he longs to be 
presented to you.” 


Why did Lydia feel something like a trepida- 
tion, to her quite unusual, as she entered her 
friend's sa/on that night? I fancy people do 
have an anticipation more often than we sup- 
pose when something momentous is about to 
happen to them. If we will only remember, I 
think we shall find that we always had a vague 
pre-knowledge of the fact when about to meet 
some one who was destined profoundly to influ- 
ence our lives. However that may be, Lydia did 
feel. strangely possessed and exalté as she en- 
tered the room that night. 

Her hostess advanced to her eagerly. 

‘¢Madame Lydia Western, I have the honor 
to present to you my compatriot, much distin- 
guished, and your fellow - soldier, the Vicomte 
Charles d'‘Esterre.”’ 

And there, bowing before Lydia, stood the 
hero of her picture, the wounded soldier ofsher 
tent, the youth whose noble face she had sketched, 
whose silent lips she had kissed. And as he, 
bowing, raised his eyes they looked on the face 
of the. Madonna of his dream—the face which 
had bent over his as he lay on the Virginia battle- 
field ! 

‘‘But you have met before!” exclaimed the 
hostess, seeing the simultaneous flash of recog- 
nition and surprise in the eyes of both her friends. 

‘‘T have seen M. the Vicomte before,” Lydia 
said, in a low, hesitating, almost a trembling- 
voice; ‘* buf*I did not then know him.” 

‘* And I,” said D’Esterre—‘‘ well, I have seen 
Madame, but I thought it was in a dream.” 

‘They spoke a little of the war and its events ; 


but Lydia said nothing of the tent and the re- | 


treat. She had found her hero, but as yet she 
did not dare to acknowledge him. He, for his 
part, was almost wholly bewildered. The mys- 
tery was all inexplicable to him; and when he 
approached it in words she retreated, so evident- 
ly with a purpose that he forbore to press the 
subject. But he obtained permission to visit her 


the next day. 
- Lydia prepared to receive him, and deliberate- 


But, unhappily, it was only in a_ 


591 


lv did something fur which every prudent, prop- 


er, self-respecting, dignitied, and well-regulated 
woman will, of course, justly condemn her. She 
placed in her room the picture to which she had 
devoted so much love and labor. 


**My picture—my very picture!” exclaimed. 


l)’Esterre, as his eyes fell upon the painting. 
** Then, Madame, it was not a dream? It was 
your face which bent over me as I lay on that 
field—it was your eyes which looked so pitying- 
ly into mine! And I have dreamed of you ever 
since !”’ 


** He does not know of the kiss, thank Heav-— 


en!” Lydia said, in her own mind; but she 
blushed, nevertheless, and indeed she was wrong 
in her assumption. 

** It was.I, Vicomte,” she said, ‘‘ who saw you 
there, and who left you on the battle-field to die, 
or to be made prisoner.” ° : 

‘*It was you who saved my life!” he exclaim- 
ed, enthusiastically. ‘* Your look of sympathy 
and pity recalled me to existence, and made life 
worth having, and gave me an ideal and a hope 
that never left me.” 

‘They were self-confessed lovers already. This 
was sudden love-making indeed; but then it 
seems somehow to have been decreed and ar- 
ranged beforehand ; and, in truth, they had been 
loving each other for years. They were married 
the other day; and the principal ornament of 
their sadon is the picture of the young soldier ly- 
ing wounded on the battle-field. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A tany had been cautioning her son, a bright, af- 
fectionate litule boy, in the matter of taking cold. 
** You know, my child,” she said, ‘‘I can not help be- 
ing anxious and troubled about you when you are 
ill, Ah! Freddy, you have little idea of the feelings: 
of a mother.” ‘*No, mother,” replied the dear little 
fellow, with genuine earnestness; “‘ but I may know 
something of the feelings of a father !” 

‘*Sambo, did you ever see the Catskill Mountains ?” 
‘*No, Sah; but I’ve seen um kill mice.” 

The art of puffing has reached its climax ont in Illi- 
noise. This is the way they do it: “If you want to 
hear of the wonders of the hidden river, the rush of: 
the mighty Colorado over falls the imagination fails. 
to picture, through chasms which have rent the hearts 
of the mountains, and down into the inner depths of 
the earth, go listen to Major Powell.” 

Why is the earth like a blackboard ?—Because the 

children of men multiply upon the face of it. 


A man whose wife hung hefself in his presence, on 
being asked. why he did not prevent the tragedy, re- 
plied: “‘I cut her down three times last week, and I 
can’t be always cutting her down.” 


the book of Nature the best reeding 
in the swamps. 


In studyin 
will be foun 

If you want your neighbors to ‘* know all about 
ou,”’ give a purty, and don’t invite the fulks who 
ive next door. 


— 


Asking a lady what her accomplishments are is, 
generally speaking, harmless enough. Still, in these 
days, it might in some cases cause embarrassment to. 
put the question, ‘‘ Do you paint?” 


A Texas murderer.wants his execntion delayed be- 
cause he is in poor health. 


A young ———— recently found himself in com- 
pany with three young ladics, and generously divided 
an orange between them. ‘t You will rob yoursell,” 
exclaimed one of the dameels. ‘Not at all,” replied 
the innocent; ‘‘I have three or four more in my 
pocket!” 


— 


Wall Strect ig-seldom original, but is great in quo- 
tion. 


man, accompanied by his lady-love, took 
brea 


fast atan hotel the otherday. Never having seen 
any fish-balls, he handed one to his lady, under the 
impression that it was a dough-nut. After breaking 
his qwn, he carefully examined, then smelled of it, 
and #ith a sepulchral voice said, ‘‘Sal, don’t eat that 
dough-but; there’s something dead in this.” 
Old Master Brown brought his fernle down, 
His:face was angry and red; 
** Anthony Blair, go sit you there, 
Among the girls,” he said. : 


So Anthony Blair, with a mortified air, 

And his head hung down on his breast, 
Went right away and sat all day 

By the girl who loved him best. 


= 


How would you paint an absent-minded friend ?—In 
a brown study. 


‘‘You say,” said a judge to a witness, “‘that the 
plaintiff resorted to an ingenious use of circumstantial 
evidence; state just exactly what you mean by that.” 
‘* Well,” said the witness, ‘‘my exact meaning is, that 


he lied.” da 


PunctcaTion—Putting a stop to a gos- 
sip’s tongue. 


A close-fisted fellow treating a friend to some old 
wine poured out a very small quantity. The latter, 
taking the glass and holding it above his head, re- 
marked, ouiher skeptically: “You say this is forty 
years old?” “Yes,” replied the host. “Then,” re- 
‘joined our friend, ‘‘all I have to say is, that it is very 


small for its age.” 


Why are farmers like fowls ?—Because neither will 


get crops without industry. : 


A man, on being told byga generous farmer that he 
would give him a barrel of cider, asked him if he would 
bring it to his house. “Certainly,” replied the farmer, 
‘with pleasure.” ‘* Well,” said the grateful gecipient, 
‘what will you pay me for the barrel when the cider 


is gone?” | a 


To avorp Drarents—Don't take any. 


‘‘ Really, my dear,” said poor Mr. Jones to hia ** bet- 
ter half,” “you have sadly disappointed me. I once 
considered yon a jewel of a woman; but you've turned 
out only a bit of matrfmonial paste. Then, my 
love,” was the reply, “console yourself with the idea 
that paste is very adhesive, and will stick to you as 
long as you live.” 

yhysician examining a student as to his 
him, Should a fall into a well new feet 


deep, and strike his head against one of the tools with . 


which he had been digging, what would be your course 
if called in as a surgeon?” The student replied, “I 
should advise them to leave that man lie, and fill up 
the well.” 
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INDIANS @N THE WAR-PATH.—Drawn ny R. Davis.—[See Finer 
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. the doors. 


MEETING. 
WitH Tite I turn—years backward flow, 
Again fiat golden shore I trace, 


Where. in*the light of long ago, 
first beheld thy face. 


Soft summer airs waved warm light ; 
A solema psalm, breathed oft e bay, 
Came like 4he choral march of Night, 

“Ascending far away, 


‘The sun burned downward to the deep, 
And ylo¥ed through many a purple bar; 
While, like a virgin from her sleeyi, 
sArose the Evening Star. 


There oft fiad I, with care oppressed, 
Forgetfyj, dream’d of other lands ; 
And thou hadst sought a realm of rest 

2 Along those silent sands. 


As mists Ba: melt in azure skies, 
‘Thy tea); fell fast; such woe was mine ; 
Like magnets glancéd thy streaming eyes, 
‘gind drew my soul to thine. 


"A PEASANT FUNERAL IN IRELAND. 


On page 393 we give, this week, an illustra- 
tion of a peasant funeral in the Mam Turk 
Mountains of Connemara, Ireland. It consist- 
ed, writes att eye-witness of the touching inci- 
dent, mostly‘of women and girls;| The chief 
mourner sat §n the cart beside the coffin, which 
was simply /: rough deal box, wrapped about 


with a white | Uheet, to signify that the corpse was 


that of a vouth, the plain wood being left uncov- 
ered at both ends. ‘They had a journey of eight 
Irish miles before them to the place df interment. 
The dress of the men of this mountain district is 
like that of the Western Highlanders of Scot- 
Jand, in their-rough gray tweed and Kilmarnock 
bonnets. The women cover their heads and 
shoulders with a square piece of white flannel, 
which is used, hke the Scottish plaid, for other 


purposes—as a coverlet when plesping, or to 


carry a burden ora child in. 


[Entered atcording to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1869, by Harper & Bitotuers, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Cougt of the United States, for the Southern 
strict of New ork. 


MA AND WIFE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of The Woman in White,” “ No 
phe Moonstone,” etc., etc, 


Name,” 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FOU RTEENTH SCENE E.—PORTLAND PLACE. 
CH APTER THE FORTY-SIXTH. 
(Continued.) 


SCOTCH MARRIAGE. 


Sir Patric’ Lespreand Anne Silv ester were 
alone in-the r¢ >m. 

Hie took a the breast - pocket of his coat 
the sheet of note- -paper w hich contained Anne’s 
letter, and Ge@firey’s reply. Ilis hand trembled 
as he held it; ‘his ¥oice faltered as he spoke. 

‘*] have dove all that can be done,” he said. 


‘““T have left rething untried, to prevent the ne- 


cessity of prodaci ing this.” 

**] feel your kindness gratefully, Sir Patrick. 
You must prod ice it now. 

“The woman’ calmness presented a strange and 
touching contri:st to the man’s emotion. ‘There 


was no-shrinkmg it her face, there was no un- 


steadiness in 18 voice as she answered him. 
He- took her and. Twice he attempted to 
speak: and twi se his own agitation overpowered 
him. He offered the letter to her in silence. 
In silence, on her side, she put the letter away 


“from fier, wondering what he meant. 


Take it haek,” he said. ‘‘I can’t produce 
it! I daren't produce it! After what my own 
eyes have seen, after what my own ears have 
heard, in the néxt. room—as God is my witness, 
I daren’t ask fou to declare yourself Geoffrey 
Delamayri's w ife: 

She answer 

Blanche! 

He shook his head impatiently. ‘* Not even 
in Blanche’s interests! Not even for Blanche’s 
sake! If there is any7isk, it is arisk I am ready 
to run. I hold own opinion. I believe 
my own view to be, ight. Let it come to an ap- 
peal to the law! {1 will fight the case, and win 
its 


him in one word, 


“<< Are you sure \y Winning it, Sir Patrick ?” 
Instead of replying, he pressed the letter on 
her.. ‘* Destray it; he whispered. ** And rely 
on my silence.’ 

She took the lettior from him. 

* Destroy it.” he repeated. ‘* They may open 
They may come in at any moment, 
and see it in your hand.” 

““T have something to ask you, Sir Patrick, 
before I destroy it, Blanche refuses to go back 
to her husb:z ind; utiless she returns with the cer- 
tain assurance of heing really his wife. If I pro- 
duce this letter, she may go ‘back to him to- day. 
If I declare myself Geoftrey Delamayn’s wife, I 
clear Arnold Brinkworth, at once and forever, 
of all suspicion) of being married to me! Can 
you as certainly jand effectually clear him in 
any other way?) [Answer me that, as a man of 
honor speaking to |a woman who implicitly trusts 
him!” 
_ She looked hin full in the face. His eves 
dropped before hers—he made no reply. 

am answerell,” she said. 


With those words, she passed him, and laid 


her hi 


death. 


= 


He checked her. The tears rose in his eyes 
as he drew her gently back into the room. 

“Why should we wait ?” she asked. 

‘‘ Wait,” he answered, ‘‘as a favor to me.’ 

She seated herself calmly in the nearest Sai 
and rested her head on her hand, thinking. 

He bent over her, and roused her, impatiently, 
almost angrily. The steady resolution in her 
face was terrible to him, when he thought of the 
man in the next room. 

‘‘ Take time to consider,” he pleaded. ‘‘ Don’t 
be led away by your own impulse. Don't act 
under a false excitement. Nothing binds you to 
this dreadful sacrifice of yourself. 

Excitement! Sacrifice!” She smiled sadly 
as she repeated the words. ‘‘Do you know, 
Sir Patrick, what I was thinking of a moment 
since ? Only of old times, when I was a little 
girl. I saw the sad side of life sooner than most 
children see it. My mother was cruelly deserted. 
The hard marriage laws of this country were 
harder on her than on me. She died broken- 
hearted. But one friend comforted her at the 
last moment, and promised to be a mother to 
her child. I can’t remember one unhappy day 
in all the after-time when I lived with that faith- 
ful woman and her little daughter—till the day 
that parted us. She went away with her hus- 
band; and I and the little daughter were left be- 
hind. She said her last words to me. Her 
heart was sinking under the dread of coming 
‘I promised your mother that you should 
be like my own child to me, and it quieted her 
mind. Quiet my mind, Anne, before [ go. 
Whatever happens in years to come—promise 
me to be always what you are now, a sister to 
Blanche.’ Where is the false excitement, Sir 
Patrick, in old remembrances like these? And 
how can there be a sacrifice in any thing that I 
do for Blanche?” 

She rose, and offered him her hand. Sir Pat- 
rick lifted it to his lips in silence. 

‘*Come!” she said. ‘‘ For both our sakes, 
let us not prolong this.” 

He turned aside his head. It was no moment 
to let her see that she had completely unmanned 
him. She waited for him, with her hand on the 


loek. He rallied his courage—he forced himself 


to face the horror of the situation calmly. She 
opened the door, and led the way back into the 
other room. 


Not a word was spoken by any of the persons 
present, as the two returned to their places. 
‘The noise of a carriage passing in the street was 
painfully audible. ‘The chance banging of a 
door in the lower regions of the house made ev- 
ery one Start.’ 

Anne’s sweet voice broke the dreary silence. 

‘*Must I speak for myself, Sir Patrick? Or 
will you (I ask it as’a last and greatest favor) 
speak forme?” 

‘“ You insist on appealing to the letter in your 
hand ?” 

‘‘T am resolved to appeal to it.” 

“Will nothing induce you to defer the close 
of this inquiry—so far as you are concerned—for 
four-and-twenty hours ?”’ 

** Either you or I, Sir Patrick, must say what 
is to be said, and do what is to be done, before 
we leave this room.” 

‘* Give me the letter.” 

She gave it to him. Mr. Moy whispered to 
his client, ‘‘ Do you know what that is?” Geof- 
frey shook his head. ‘‘ Do you really remember 
nothing about it?” Geoffrey answered in one 
surly word, ‘* Nothing!” 

Sir Patrick addressed himself to the assem- 
bled company. 


‘*T have to ask your pardon,” he said, ‘‘ for 


abruptly leaving the room, and for obliging Miss 
Silvester to leave it with me. Every body pres- 
ent, except that man” (he pointed to Geoffrey ), 
** will, I believe, understand and forgive me, now 
that I am forced to make my conduct the sub- 
ject of the plainest and the fullest explanation. 
I shall. address that explanation, for reasons 
which will presently appear, to my niece.’ 

Blanche started. “To me!” she exclaimed. 

**To vou,” Sir Patrick answered. 

Blanche turned toward Arnold, daunted by a 
vague sense of something serious to come. The 
letter that she had received from her husband on 
her departure from Ham Farm had _ necessa- 
rily alluded to relations between Geoffrey and 
Anne, of which Blanche had been prev iously ig- 
norant. Was any reference coming to those re- 
lations? Was there something vet to be dis- 
closed which Arnold’s letter had not prepared 
her to hear ?” 

Sir Patrick resumed. 

‘* A short time since,” he said to Blanche, ‘‘I 
proposed to you to return to your husband's pro- 
tection—and to leave the termination of this 
matter in my hands. You have refused to go 
back to him until you are first certainly assured 
that you are his wife. Thanks to a sacrifice to 
your interests and your happiness, on Miss Sil- 
vester's part—which I tell you frankly I have 
done my utmost to prevent—I am in a position 
to prove positively that Arnold Brinkworth was 
a single man when he married you from my 
house in Kent.” 

Mr. Moy’s experience forewarned him of 
what was coming. He pointed to the letter in 
Sir Patrick’s hand. 

**Do you claim on a promise of marriage ?” 
he asked. 

Sir Patrick rejoined by putting a question on 
his side. 

‘Do you remember the famous decision at 
Doctors’ Commons, which established the mar- 
riage of Captain Dalrymple and Miss Gordon ?” 

Mr. Moy was answered. ‘‘I understand you, 
Sir Patrick,” he said. After a moment’s pause, 
he addressed his next words to Anne. 


you. 
‘It was said with a fervent sincerity of tone 


HARPER'S 


And, 
from the bottom of my heart, madam, I respect 


WEEKLY. 


which wrought the interest of the other persons, 
who were still waiting for enlightenment, to the 
highest pitch. Lady Lundie and Captain New- 


enden whispered to “each other anxiously, Ar- 


nold turned‘pale. Blanche burst into tears. 

Sir Patrick turned once more to his niece, 

“* Some little time since,” he said, ‘‘ I had oc- 
casion to speak to you of the scandalous uncer- 
tainty of the marriage laws of Scotland. But 
for that uncertainty (entirely without parallel in 
any other ¢ivilized country in Europe), Arnold 
Brinkworth would never have occupied the posi- 
tion in which he stands here to-day—and these 
proceedings would never have taken place. 
Bear that fact in mind. It is not only answer- 
able for the mischief that has been already done, 
but for the far more serious evil which is still to 
come.’ 

Mr. Moy took a note. Sir Patrick went on. 

‘¢Loose and reckless as the Scotch law is, 
there happens, however, to be one case in which 
the action of it has been confirmed and settled 
by the English Courts. A written promise of 
marriage exchanged between a man and woman, 
in Scotland, marries that man and woman by 
Scotch law. An English Court of Justice (sit- 
ting in judgment on the case I have just men- 
tioned to Mr. Moy) has pronounced that law to 
be good—and the decision has since been con- 
firmed by the supreme authority of the House of 
Lords. Where the persons therefore—living in 
Scotland at the time—have promised each other 
marriage in writing, there is now no longer any 
doubt. ‘They are certainly, and lawfully, Man 
and Wife.” He turned from his niece, and ap- 
pealed to Mr. Moy. “‘ Am I right?” 

** Quite right, Sir Patrick, as to the facts. I 
own, however, that your commentary on them 
surprises me. I have the highest opinion of our 
Scottish marriage law. A man who has betrayed 
a woman under a promise of marriage is forced 
by that law (in the interests of public morality ) 
to acknowledge her as his wife.” 

** The persons here present, Mr. Moy, are now 
about to see the moral merit of the Scotch law of 


Marriage (as approved by England) practically 


in operation before their own eyes. They will 
judge for themselves of the morality (Scotch or 
English) which first forces a deserted woman 
back on the villain who has _ betrayed her, and 


then virtuously leaves her to bear the conse- 


quences, ” 

With that answer, he turned to Anne, and 
showed her the letter, open in his hand. 

‘** For the last time,” he said, ‘‘do you insist 
on my appealing to this ?” 

She rose, and bowed her head gravely. 

‘* It is my distressing duty,” said Sir Patrick, 
**to declare, in this lady’s name, and on the 
faith of written promises of marriage exchanged 
between the partgs, then residing in Scotland, 
that she claims now—and to have been on 
the afternoon of thé*fourteenth of August last— 
Mr. Geoffrey Delamayn’s wedded wife.” 

A cry of horror from Blanche, a low murmur 
of dismay from the rest, followed the utterance 
of those words. 

‘There was a pause of an instant. 


Then Geoffrey rose slowly to his feet, and 


fixed his eyes on the wife who had claimed him. 

The spectators of the terrible scene turned 
with one accord toward the sacrificed woman. 
The look which Geoffrey had cast on her—the 
words which Geoffrey had spoken to her—were 
present to all their minds. She stood, walting 
by Sir Patrick’s side—her soft gray eyes resting 
sadly and tenderly on Blanche’s face. To see 
that matchless courage and resignation was to 
doubt the reality of what had happened. ‘They 
were forced to look back at the man to possess 
their minds with the truth. 

The triumph of law and morality over him 
was complete. He never uttered a word. His 
furious temper was perfectly and fearfully calin. 
With the promise of merciless vengeance written 
in the Devils writing on his Devil-possessed face, 
he kept his eyes fixed on the hated woman whom 
he had ruined—on the hated woman who was 
fastened to him as his wife. 


His lawyer went over to the table at which |. 


Sir Patrick sat. Sir Patrick handed him the 
sheet of note-paper. 

. He read the two letters containgd in it with 
absorbed and deliberate atten’ The mo- 
ments that passed before he lifted his head from 
his reading seemed like hours. ‘‘Can you prove 
the handwritings?” he asked. ‘‘ And prove the 
residence ?” 

Sir Patrick took up a second morsel of paper 
lying ready under his hand. 

** There are the names of persons who can 
prove the writing, and prove the residence,” he 
replied. ‘‘ One of your two witnesses below stairs 
(otherwise useless) can speak to the hour at which 
Mr. Brinkworth arrived at the inn, and so can 
prove that the lady for whom he asked was, at 
that moment, Mrs. Geoffrey Delamayn. The 
indorsement on the back of the note- -paper, also 
referring to the question of time, is in the hand- 
writing of the same witness—to whom I refer 
you, 5 when it suits yous convenience to question 

m 


**T will verify the references, Sir Patrick, as a 
matter of form. In the mean time, not to inter- 
pose needless and vexatious delay, I am bound 
to say that I can not resist the evidence of the 
marriage.” 

Having replied in those terms, he addressed 
Fh me with marked respect and sympathy, to 

nne. 

“On the faith of the written promise of mar- 
riage exchanged between you in Scotland,” he 
said, ‘‘you. claim Mr. Geoffrey Delamayn as 
your husband ?” 

She steadily repeated the words after him. 

tif, I claim Mr. Geoffrey Delamayn as my hus- 

Mr. Moy appealed to his client. Gentiey 
broke at last. 


Bin 


5 the reach of remedy. 


‘*Ts it settled ?” he asked. 
** To all practical purposes, it is settled.” 
He went on, still looking at nobody but Anne. 


‘‘ Has the law of Scotland made her my wife ?” 


a The law of Scotland has made her your 
wife.” 

‘He asked a third and last question. 

** Does the law tell her to go where her. hus- 
band 

He Sesisheod softly to himself, and beckoned to 
her to cross the room to the place at which he 
was standing. 

She obeyed. At the moment when she took 
the first step to approach him, Sir Patrick caught 
her hand, and whispered to her, ‘‘ Rely on me!” 
She gently pressed his hand in token that she 
understood him, and advanced to Geoffrey. At 
the same moment, Blanche rushed between mm, 

and flung her arms around Anne’s neck. 

**Oh, Anne! Anne!” 

An hysterical passion of tears choked her ut- 
terance. Anne gently unwound the arms that 
clung round her—gently lifted the head that lay. 
helpless on her bosom. 

' ** Happier days are coming, my ‘lov e,” she said, 
** Don’t think of me.’ 

She kissed her—looked at her—kissed her 
again—and placed her in her husband's arms. 
Arnold remembered her parting words at Craig 
Fernie, when they had wished each other good- 
night. ‘‘ You have not befriended an ungrateful 
woman. ‘The day may yet come when I shall 
prove it.” Gratitude and admiration struggled 
in him which should utter itself first, and held 
him speechless. 

She bent her head gently in token that she 
understood him. ‘Then she went on, and stood 
before Geoffrey. 

‘‘T am here,” she said to him. 
you wish me to do?” 

A hideous smile parted his heavy lips. He 
offered her his arm. 

‘* Mrs. Geoffrey Delamayn,” he said. 
home.” 

The picture of the lonely house, isolated amidst 
its high walls; the ill-omened figure of the dumb 
woman with the stony eyes and the savage ways 
—the whole scene, as Anne had pictured it to 
him but two days since, rose vivid as reality be- 
fore Sir Patrick’s mind. ‘*No!” he cried out, 

carried away by the generous impulse of the mo- 
ment. ‘‘It shall not be!” 

Geoffrey stood impenetrable—waiting with his 
offered arm. Pale and resolute, she lifted her 
noble head—called back the courage which had 
faltered for a moment—and took his arm. 

He led her to the door. ‘‘ Don’t let Blanche 
fret about me,” she said, simply, to Arnold as 
they wept by. They passed Sir Patrick next. 
Once more his sympathy for her set every other 
consideration at defiance. He started up to bar 
the way to Geoffrey. Geoffrey paused, and look- 
ed at Sir Patrick for the first time. 

** The law tells her to go with her husband, Ee 


“What do 


Come 


he said. ‘* The law forbids iu to part Man 
and Wife.” 
True. Absolutely, undeniably tne. The Jaw 


sanctioned ‘the sacrifice of her as unansw erably 
as it had sanctioned the sacrifice of her mother 
before her. In the name of Morality, let him 
take her! In the reais of Virtue, let her get 
out of it if she can! 

Her husband opened the door. Mr. Moy laid 
his hand on Sir Patrick's arm. Lady Lundie, 
Captain Newenden, the London lawyer, all left 
their plag@s; influenced, for once, by the same 
interest; feeling, for once, the same suspense. 
Arnold followed them, supporting his wife. For 
one memorable instant Anne looked back at them 
all. ‘Then she and her husband crossed the 
threshold. They descended the stairs together. 
The opening and closing of the house door was 
heard, They were gone. 


Done, i in the name of Morality. Done, in the 
interests of Virtue. Done, in an age of progress, 
and under the most perfect’government on the 
face of the earth. 


FIFTEENTH SCENE,—HOLCHESTER HOUSE. 


CHAPTER THE FORTY-SEVENTH. 
THE LAST CHANCE, 


** His lordship. is dangerously ill, Sir. Her 
ladyship can receive no visitors.’ 

‘**Be so good as to take that card to Lady 
Holchester. It is absolutely necessary that your 
mistress should be made acquainted—in the in- 
terests of her younger son—with something 
ae” I can only mention to her ladyship her- 
self.” 

The two persons speaking were Lord Hol- 
chester’s head servant and Sir Patrick Lundie. 
At that time barely half an hour had passed since 
the close of the proceedings at Portland Place. 

The servant still hesitated with the cara in his 
hand. ‘‘I shall forfeit my situation,” he said, 
**if I do it.” 

“* You will most assuredly forfeit your situa- 
tion if you don’t do it,” returned Sir Patrick. 


_ **T warn you plainly, this is too serious a matter 


to be trifled with.” 

The tone in which those words were spoken 
had its effect. The man went up stairs with his 
message. 
Sir Patrick waited in the hall. Even the mo- 
mentary delay of*entering one of the reception- 
rooms was more than he could endure at that 
moment. Anne’s happiness was hopelessly sac- 
rificed already. The preservation of her person- 
al safety—which Sir Patrick firmly believed to 
be in danger—was the one service which it was 
possible to render to her now. The perilous po- 
sition in which she stood toward her husband— 
as an immovable obstacle, while she lived, be- 
tween Geoffrey and Mrs. Glenarm—was beyond 
But it was still possible 
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to prevent ker from becoming the innocent cause 
of Geoffrey's pecuniary ruin, by standing in the 
way of a reconciliation between father and son. 
Resolute to leave no means untried of serving 
Anne's interests, Sir Patrick had allowed Arnold 
and Blanche to go to his own residence in Lon- 


don, alone, and had not even waited to say a” 


farewell word to any of the persons who had 
taken part in the inquiry. ‘* Her life may de- 
pend on what I can do for her at Holchester 
House!” With that conviction in him, he had 
left Portland Place. With that conviction in 
him, he had sent his message to Lady Holches- 
ter, and was now waiting for the reply. 

The servant appeared again on the stairs. Sir 
Patrick went up to meet him. 

‘¢Her ladyship will see you, Sir, for a few 
minutes.” 

The door of ‘an upper room was opened; and 
Sir Patrick found himself in the presence of 
Geoffrey's mother. ‘Theré\xas only time to ob- 
serve that she possessed the remitiys of rare per- 
sonal beauty, and that she received her visitor 
with a grace and courtesy which impfied (under 
the circumstances) a considerate regard for his 
position at the expense of her own. 


‘* You have something to say to me, Sir Pat-_ 


rick, on the subject of my second son. I am in 
great affliction. If you bring me bad news, I 
will do my best to bear it. May I trust to your’ 
kindness not to keep me in suspense ?” 

‘¢ Jt will help me to make my intrusion as lit- 
tle painful as possible to your ladyship,” replied 
Sir Patrick, ‘‘if I am permitted to ask a ques- 
tion, Have you heard of any ee to the 
contemplated marriage of Mr. Geoff 


frey Dela- 
mayn and Mrs, Glenarm ?” | = 


Even that distant reference to Anne produced jf 


an ominous change for the worse in Lady Hol- 
chester’s manner. . 
_ **T have heard of the obstacle to which you 
allude,” she said. ‘* Mrs. Glenarm is an inti- 
mate friend of mine. She has informed me that 
a person named Silvester, an impudent adven- 
turess—” 

‘*T beg your ladyship’s pardon. You are do- 


ing a cruel wrong to the noblest woman I have 


ever met with.” 

‘“*T can not undertake, Sir Patrick, to enter 
into your reasons for admiring her. Her con- 
duct toward my son has, I repeat, been the con- 
duct of an impudent adventuress.” 

Those words showed Sir Patrick the utter 
hopelessness of shaking hér prejudice against 
Anne. He decided on proceeding at once to the 
disclosure of the truth. 

‘¢ F entreat you to say no more,” he answered. 
‘Your ladyship is speaking of your soun’s 
wife.” 

‘¢ My son has married Miss Silvester ?” 

She turned deadly pale. It appeared, for an 
instant, as if the shock had completely over- 
whelmed her. But the mother’s weakness was 
only momentary. The virtuous indignation of 
the great lady had taken its place before Sir 
Patrick could speak again. She rose to termin- 
ate the interview. 

‘¢‘] presume,” she said, ‘*that your errand 
here is at an end.” 

Sir Patrick rose, on his side, resolute to do the 
duty which had brought him to the house. 

***T am compelled to trespass on your lady- 
ship’s attention for a few minutes more,” he an- 
swered. ‘*The circumstances attending the 
marriage of Mr. Geoffrey Delamayn are of no 
common importance. I beg permission (in the 
interests of his family) to state, very briefly, what 
they are.” 

In a few clear sentences he narrated what had 
happened, that -afternoon, in Portland Place. 
Lady Holchester listened with the steadiest and 
coldest attention. So far as outward appearances 
were concerned, no impression was produced 
upon her. 

Jo you expect me,” she asked, ‘‘ to espouse 
the interests of a person who has prevented my 
son from marrying the lady of his choice, and of 
mine 

‘Mr. Geoffrey Delamayn, unhappily; has that 
reason for resenting his wife’s innocent interfer- 
ence with interests of considerable importance to 
him,” returned Sir Patrick. ‘I request your 
ladyship to consider whether it is desirable—in 
view of your son’s conduct in the future—to al- 
low his wife to stand in the doubly perilous re- 
lation toward him of being also a cause of 
estrangement between his father and himself.” 

He had put it with scrupulous caution. But 
Lady Holchester understood what he had re- 


’ frained from saying as well as what he had act- 


ually said. She had hitherto remained standing 
—she now sat down again. ‘There was a visible 
impression produced on her at last. 

** In Lord Holchester’s critical state of health,” 
she answered, ‘‘I decline to take the responsibil- 
ity of telling him what you have just told me. 
My own influence has been uniformly exerted in 
my son’s favor—as long as my interference could 
be productive of any good result. The time for 
my interference has passed. Lord Holchester 
has altered his will this morning. I was not 
present; and I have not yet been informed of 
what has been done. Even if I knew—” 

‘‘ Your ladyship would naturally decline,” said 
Sir Patrick, ‘‘to communicate the information 
to a stranger.” 4 

‘Certainly. At the same time, after what 
you have said, I do not feel justified in deciding 
on this matter entirely by myself. One of Lord 
Holchester’s executors is now in the house. 
There can be no impropriety in your seeing him 
—if you wish it. You are at liberty to say, from 
me, that I leave it entirely to his discretion to 
decide what ought to be done.” ‘ 

gladly accept your ladyship’s proposal.” 

Lady: Holchester rang the bell at Stde. 

‘““'Take Sir Patrick Lundie Mr. March- 
wood,” she said to the servant, 


‘ proceeding, this morni 


| before Miss Silvester could be found. 


- 


Sir Patrick started. ‘The name was familiar 
to him, as the name of a friend. 

** Mr. Marchwood of Hurlbeck ?” he asked. 

same.” 

With that brief answer, Lady Holchester dis- 
missed her visitor. Following the servant to the 
other end of the corridor, Sir Patrick was con- 
ducted into a small room—the ante-chamber to 
the bedroom in which Lord Holchester lay. ‘The 
door of communication was closed. <A gentle- 
man sat writing at a table near the window. He 
rose, and held out his hand, with a look of sur- 
prise, when the servant announced Sir Patrick’s 
name. ‘This was Mr. Marchwood. 

After the first explanations had been given, 
Sir Patrick patiently reverted to the object of his 
visit to Holchester House. On the first occa- 
-sion when he mentioned Anne’s name he ob- 
served that Mr. Marchwood became,. from that 
moment, specially interested in what he was say- 
ing. | 

‘*Do you happen to be acquainted with the 
lady ?” he asked. 

** Tonly know her as the cause of a very strange 
that room.” He 
pointed to Lord Holchester’s bedroom as he 
spoke, 

‘* Are you at liberty to mention what the pro- 
ceeding was ?”- 

‘* Hardly—even to an old friend like you—un- 
le s I felt it a matter of duty, on my part, to 
state the circumstances. Pray go on with what 
you were saying to me. You were on the point 
of telling me what brought you to this house.” 

Without a word more of preface, Sir Patrick 
told him the news of Geoffrey’s marriage to 
Anne. 

‘* Married!” cried Mr. Marchwood. ‘‘ Are 
you sure of what you say ?” 

‘*T am one of the witnesses of the marriage.” 

‘*Good Heavens! And Lord Holchester’s 
lawyer has left the house!” 

‘*Can I replace him? Have I, by any chance, 
justified you in telling me what happened this 
morning in the next room ?” 

‘* Justified me? You have left me no other 
alternative. ‘The doctors are all agreed in dread- 
ing apoplexy—his lordship may die at any mo- 
ment. In the lawyer’s absence, I must take it 
on myself. Here are the facts. ‘There is the 
codicil to Lord Holchester’s Will which is still 


unsigned.” 


‘* Relating to his second son?” 
‘* Relating to Géoffrey Delamayn, and giving 


him (when it is once executed) a liberal provi- 


sion for life.’ 
‘* What is the object in the way of his execut- 
ing it ?” 
‘**'The lady whom you have just mentioned to 
me.” | 
Anne Silvester !” 
‘** Anne Silvester—now (as you tell me) Mrs. 
Geoffrey Delamayn. I can only explain the 
thing very imperfectly. There are certain pain- 
ful circumstances associated in his lordship’s 
memory with this lady, or with some member 
of her family. We can only gather that he did 


-something—in the early part of his professional 


career—-which was strictly within the limits of 
his duty, but which apparently led to very sad 
results. Some days since he unfortunately heard 
(either through Mrs. Glenarm or through Mrs. 
Julius Delamayn) of Miss Silvester’s appearance 
at Swanhaven Lodge. No remark on the subjegt 
escaped him at the time. It was only this morn- 
ing, when the codicil giving the legacy to Geoffrey 
was waiting to be executed, that his real feeling 
in the matter came out. ‘To our astonishment, 
he refused to sign it. ‘Find Anne Silvester’ 
(was the only answer we could get from him) ; 
‘and bring her to my bedside. You all say my 
son is ghiltless of injuring her. I am lying on 
my death-fed. I have serious reasons of my own 
—I owe it to the memory of the dead—to assure 
myself of the tr If Anne Silvester herself 
acquits him of having wronged her, I will pro- 
vide for Geoffrey. Not otherwise.” We went 
the length of reminding him that he might die 
Our in- 
terference had but one result. He desired the 
lawyer to add a second codicil to the Will— 
which he executed on the spot. It directs his 
executors to inquire into the relations that have 
actually existed between Anne Silvester and his 
younger son. If we find reason to conclude that 
Geoffrey has gravely wronged her, we are direct- 
ed to pay her a legacy—provided that she is a 
single woman at the time.” 

‘¢ And her marriage violates the provision!” 
exclaimed Sir Patrick. 

‘‘Yes.. The codicil actually executed is now 
worthless, And the other codicil remains un- 
signed until the lawyer can produce Miss Silves- 
ter. He has left the house to apply to Geoffrey 
at Fulham, as the only means at our disposal of 
finding the lady. Some hours have passed— 
and he has not yet returned.” 

‘¢Tt is useless to wait for him,” said Sir Pat- 
rick. «‘* While the lawyer was on his way to 
Fulham, Lord Holchester’s son was on his way 
to Portland Place. ‘This is even more serious 
than you suppose. ‘Tell me, what under less 
pressing circumstances I should have no right to 
ask. Apart from the unexecuted codicil, what 
is Geoffrey Delamayn’s position in the will ?” 

‘¢ He ig not even mentioned in it.” 

‘* Have you got the will?” 


Mr. Marchwood unlocked a drawer, and took 


itout. 

Sir Patrick instantly rose from his, chair. 
‘No waiting for the lawyer!” he repeated, ve- 
hemently. ‘‘ This is a matter of life and death. 
Lady Holchester bitterly resents her son's mar- 
riage. She speaks and feels as a friend of Mrs. 
Glenarm.| Do you think Lord Holchester would 
take the same view, if he knew of it?” ~ 

“ It depends entirely on the circumstances.” 

““snpnese I informed him—as I inform you 
in contidence—that his son das gravely wronged 


— 
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by telling him that his son has made atonement 
by marrying her ?” 

‘* After the feeling that he has shown in the 
matter, I believe he would sign the codicil.” 

** Then, for God’s sake, let me see him!” 

** I must speak to the doctor.” 

.** Do it instantly !” 

With the will in his hand, Mr. Marchwood 
advanced to the bedroom door. It was opened 
from within before he could get to it. The doc- 
tor appeared on the threshold. He held up his 
hand warningly when Mr. Marchwood attempted 
to speak to him. 

- Go to Lady Holchester,” he said. ‘It’s all 
over. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. | ‘ 


THE question of a revision of the English Bible has 
been agitated in Great Britain. The Convocation of 
York declined to join in the work with the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury. The latter, however, has resolved 
to undertake it, and asks the aid of all religious de- 
nominations, The Dean of Canterbury desires to in- 
clude the Jews, so far as the Old Testament is con- 
cerned; and every one who has an amendment to 
propose should send it to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. It has been estimated that an adequate revision 
would change one word in every verse of the New 
Testament. 


Marvels of surgery increase. The following ex- 
traordinary story comes from San Juan, Argentine 
Republic. In San Juan there was an individual— 
male or female deponent sayeth not—eighteen years 
old, and the unlucky possessor of two heads, each 
provided with an expressive countenance, looking in 
opposite directions, and united at the posterior part 
of the cranium. One of the scientific European com- 
missioners, traveling through the Argentine Repub- 
lic, proposed to operate upon the individual, taking 
away one of the heads. The proposal was accepted, 
and the operdtion was successfully performed, with- 
out causing the least pain to the patient, notwith- 
standing that chloroform was not administered, and 
the operation lasted six minutes. The operation, and 
the subsequent cure of the parts, is represented as 
being something marvelous. The head has been pre- 
served in spirits, and will shortly be exhibited in this 
country. If Barnum’s Museum was in existence it 
would doubtless find an entrance there. Those who 
enjoy the wonderful will find pleasure in believing 
this tale, as it comes fresh from South American pa- 
pers. Some may prefer to hold their opinion in re- 
serve until the head arrives. 


Some of the Paris journals have been delighting in 
a ‘*serious quarrel” said to have taken place between 
the ex-King and Queen of Naples, prior to her Majes- 
ty’s departing for Vienna. It now appears that there 
is no foundation for such a statement. The Queen, 
in great grief at the loss of ber child, was induced to 
anticipate by several weeks her intertded visit to Aus- 
tria; and the King has since rejoined her Majesty, 
having been unable to complete sooner his arrange- 
ments for leaving Rome. From such simple facts a 
great scandal was created. Such is the fate of great 
people, and those of lesser importance do not always 
escape. 


Ems will be crowded this year with crowned heads | 


and princes. ‘he Emperor of Russia, Prince Oscar 
of Sweden, the Kings of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, 
the Grand Duke of Hesse, and King William of 
Prussia will all be there in the course of the season. 


“T can not afford to die in New York,” said a gen- 
tleman once; “it would rnin my family to bury me 
there.” What a sermon might be preached from this 
text on the folly of ultra-fashionable funerals, where 
show is the great object! There is something revolt- 
ing in the very idea of display in connection with 
death. Sorrow shrinks from publicity; and were it 
not for the wishes of outside friends, many a grief- 
stricken family would choose to bury their dead with 
only the nearest and dearest as mourners. They 
would not choose to have hired hands decorate the 
casket or its lifeless occupant for cold eyes to criti- 
cise, but would themselves, with loving hands, scatter 
the sweet flowers, whose every blossom would then 
mean love. 


The following story is told by the Court Journal of 
a ballet-dancer who figured in the Russian capital last 
winter, and who is reputed to be an intelligent wo- 
man and the daughter of a Polish count. She re- 
ceived presents by the score from her admirers, 
among whom was a very wealthy nobleman. He 
made her acquaintance, and was charmed with her. 
He offered her a diamond he wore upon his finger for 
a kiss. She consented, and he gladly gave her the 
jewel. His suit did not prosper, however, as he had 
hoped. At the end of a month he presented her with 
another diamond and received a second salute. At 
the end of the year he had in this way parted with 
nearly all his diamonds. Irritated by her stubborn- 
ness he sought an interview and upbraided her. 
“JT have no more diamonds to give you,” he said. 
‘* Then,” she replied, ‘‘I have no more kisses.” ‘* What 
am I to do? Your heart is made of ice. Give me 
some word of hope.” ‘‘I can’t do that, but I will give 
you a word of counsel.” “Whatisit?” “Never buy 
your first kiss of a woman ; if you do, though you were 
the Czar himself, yon would be bankrupt before you 
reached her heart.” : 


A new cable is to be Jaid between France and Ep- 
gland at a cost of about £100,000, : 


Mr. Spurgeon lately announced—so say English 


- papers—his intention of delivering a lecture to rich 


men only; none will be admitted to the Hall except 
he is worth £40,000. A novel idea, certainly. Will 
the plate be passed at the close of service ? 


A German translation Tourn Drood” is now 
being published in a Hamburg journal. 


The Beethoven Festival will be the great sensation 
of next week. There is every prospect that the en- 
tertainment will be exceedingly fine. An organ has 
been built for the occasion, which contains two sets 
of keys, two and a half octaves of pedals, thirty-one 
stops, and fifteen hundred pipes. The finest musical 
societies in the country, and the most noted singers, 
have becu secured to aid in this grand celebration. 


Miss Silvester? And suppose I followed that up_ 


‘ 


_ quired for 2000 pounds of grain. 
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The ordinary process of making supertine white « 


flour results in the loss of the most nutritious por- 
tion of the wheat. Under the microscope a grain of 


wheat divides into three principal layers—the hull, 


or bran proper, which is not nutritious; the gluten, 
which lies next within the hull, and which is the most 
nutritious part of the grain; and the starch, from 
which the ordinary wheat flour is made. Usually 
the gluten is removed with the bran in the ordi- 
nary process. A mode of preparing wheat and other 
grain for grinding into flour has been invented in 


Basel, Switzerland, the object of which is to retain - 


in the white flour the nutritive properties which have 
heretofore been lost by the separation of the bran. 
This process, invented by Herr E. Weiss, of Switz- 


' erland, has been received with favor by scientific and 


practical men of Europe. It consists simply in moist- 
ening the wheat before grinding in a solution of caus- 
tic soda in water, 140 pounds of the liquid being re- 
The solution is pre- 
pared by dissolving 62; pounds of caustic soda in 133 
pounds of water. The steeping, which occupies from 
fifteen to twenty minutes, can be done in vats similar 
to those used by brewers. The caustic solution loosens 
the hull, so that it may be removed by the slightest 
friction, leaving the gluten with the body of the grain. 
The flour thus prepared is as white as the present su- 
perfine, and contains all the highly nutritive proper- 
ties of the Graham and bran breads. 


If a friend should inquire if you knew who was the 
author of the familiar quotation, ‘‘ Though lost to 
sight, to memory dear,” you would, for the instant, 
be certain that you did, but an attempt to recall the 
name would puzzle you. So of the line so oftén quot- 
ed, ‘*‘ Consistency, thou art a jewel.” All attempts to 
ascertain the authors of these quotations have faileck 


- At the late grand opening of costly fabrics at the 
store of A. T. Stewart, a magnificent specimen of 
Gobelin tapestry was displayed, which was manufac- 
tured in Paris, and is valued at $10,000, It represent- 
ed a view of the harbor of Marseilles, and is a wonder- 
ful piece of workmanship. It requires the labor of a 
single person for one year to produce a single square 
yard of the tapestry, and it is always worked from the 


back-ground, while the front is covered. Each tintis 


formed from single threads, and the covering is only 
removed in places to determine the proper blending 
of.colors. 


When will the time come for woman to have the - 


right to exercise good taste in the matters of dress in 

spite of fashion? Some say she might do it now, if 

she would; but in truth the majority of men desire 

their own wives, daughters, and sisters to’conform’ 
to the prevailing style. They may make fun of some 

hideous fashion in the abstract, but for all that few of 

them would be pleased to escort a lady-to an evening 

party who had chosen to dress merely sensibly, but 
without regard to fashion. The sad truth is, that 
we are all slaves to that imperious Madame Fashion. 

Even the most sensible scarcely do more than modify 
the extravagances of the prevailing style. In the prog- 
ress of ages the time may come when every one-will 
have a fashionable right to adopt certain individuali- 
tiesof costume. The idea that the same style of toilet, 
or the same mode of dréssing the bair, is sufficiently 
becoming to be adopted by all ladies is simply absurd. 
If the popular taste were not warped we should-occa- 
sionally see heads now, instead of masses of hair. The 
form of the head is often a peculiar mark of beauty, 
and is always indicative of a characteristic individual. 
ity which is pleasing. This is entirely lost in the pres- 
ent style of hair-dressing. However, the probability 
is that the masses of artificial hair worn willso weaken 
the natural growth that women ere long will be com- 
pelled to cut their hair short in order to save a rem- 
nant. Therefore we may hope some time to see the 
natural shape of the head. . 


A placard having been pnt up at the Edinburgh Col- 
lege gate by the official who writes out such notices, | 
reminding students that if they appeared at the fu- 
neral of Professor Simpson they should do so “in 
mourning,” they felt insulted by such an instruction 
being specially addressed to their class, and therefore 
added to the placard, “‘ Professors may attend in reef- 
ing jackets.” | 


The French Countess De Begorien, under thirty 
years of age, has perfectly white hair. This was the 
sudden effect of griefand anxiety while watching one 
night by the bedside of her dying child. 


A curious ‘‘ice match” recently took place near San 


Francisco, to test the relative virtues of two specimeus ° 


of ice, one from Little Grass Valley, and the other from 

Summit. Both blocks, weighing each 131 pounds, 

were placed in the sun, with even chances, the mer-- 
cury marking 90 degreesin the shade. ‘The Summit 
chunk,” says the report, ‘‘ was broad and rather flat, 

while the Grass Valley specimen was longer, and sat 

on one end.” Toward noon, as the match became 

hot, and streams of water trickled down the faces of 

the antagonists, ‘‘ there was great excitement among 

the friends of the respective chunks,” and bets ranged 

from $2 50 to $100. The Summit chunk began to 

have the best of it. Grass Valley showed deep fir- 

rows, while Summit took the matter coolly, and seem- 

ed confident of vietory. About the middle of the aft- 

ernoon the friends of Grass Valley gave up, and went 

to betting on how long Summit would last. It grew 

dark before the chke was melted, and the match against 
time had to be continued by the lffht of lanterns, 

Summit beat Grass Valley 4 hours and 56 minutes, 

About $1500 changing hands on the result. 


It is authoritatively stated that the French Empress 
has expressed her intention to offer in competition to 
the female artists of all nations a prize of one thon- 
sand francs for the best fan, painted or carved, by a 
lady under twenty-five years of age. The fans are to 
be shown at the International Exhibition next year. 


Rome has a new sensation in a theatrical produc- 
tion entitled “‘ The Assassin Tranpmann, or the Crime 
of Pantin.” The piece appeared simultaneously at 


two theatres, and excited so much interest that tick- ° 


ets were at an enormous premium. The government, 
however, interfered after the second representation, 
and prohibited the repetition of the exciting tragedy. 


There may be a certain attraction to some people 
in seeing and hearing a child of two years and teu 
months perform in public upon a miniature violin— 
an exhibition which took place not long. ago in this 
city. But to a thoughtful person there is something 
very painful in the unnatural pressure to which such 
jusant prodigies must be subjected. 
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THE “SEM MESSENGER." 


THE little torpedo - like vessel, 
of which we give an illustration on 
this page. was invented recently by 
an Englislimai, and is designed 
é to be freighted with letters and 
papers belonging to a ship in dan- 
ger of founderitig at sea, or in any 
danger of being wrecked... It will, 
ia sach “a ‘ease, serve as the best 
vehicle forthe preservation of rec- 
ords and ‘important documents, 
and in all probability for their con- 
veyance, tix favoring winds and 
tides, to sope or distant shore. 
It is certamlyjmuch than 
the ordinary bottle. which 
may be by any floating 
sparcor fragmest of wre k. or may 
be dashed to jitees hy the wave 
casting it al rocky coast. 
The late crpel attempt to hoax the 
public with a feed inessage from 
the unfortunate Boston 
suggests another reason for the 
employment of ja special floating 
onvevance for his purpose. If 
City Baeston, or any ship 
is miss{ dg, were known to be 
furnished w th “several of these 
contrivance nobady could be de- 
ceived for by the trick 
te ot ne ga Written scrap of paper 
into bertla and casting it into 
the sea with an inflowing tide. 
The water-tight and air tight me- 
taliie lull of fhe Rea Messenger. 


~ 


ili 


= 


but letters from those on board to 
their friends, wills, or draughts for 
money, or bills of exchange, or any 

other papers affecting their private 
interests. In case of a steamer be- 
ing merely disabled, and drifting 
helplessly away, the “Sea Messen- 


pacity to hold not only the ships papers, records | and a brief report of the disaster, specifying the 


With its wil. ride in safety 
of the voyage, lists of the passengers and crew, | latitude and longitude and time of its occurrence, 


through thegn lent storms, and | it has¢ea- 


ger,” if thrown out and soon pick- 
ed up by another ship, would per- 
haps direct assistance to proceed 
along the track where it was re- 
quired. <A vessel on a reef of 
rocks, or entangled and land-lock- 
ed, not far from shore, might even 
be able to send, by this diminutive 
tender, a line of light cord to the 
people on land, who could then 

help the distressed crew with a 
rope. Other uses of this contriy- 
ance will become obvious with its 
more frequent trial in practice at 
sea. 


SOLDIERS INTHE LUXEMBOURG, 


Durie the vote on the plebis- 
cite Paris was crowded with treops, 
in anticipation of popular rb- 
ances, Which the governm@Mm was” 
ready to suppress at a moment's 
notice, and at any cost of life. ‘The 
illustration below represents the 
guard on the grand staircase of 
the Luxembourg Palace, where 
they passed the night of the Sun- 
day on which the vote was taken. 
THE “SEA MESSENGER.” | Zvents showed the wisdom of these 

precautions. Every attempt to 
" bring about a popular demonstration was effect- 
ually put down without loss of time. ‘The bar- 
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ricades were ludicrous failures. Whenever a 
cart or carriage came in the way the horses were 
coolly anharnessed by the mob, and the vehicles 
wheeled into the middle of the road and upset, 
paving-stones were torn up and piled in a heap 
between them, and building materials, and, in 
ct, any kind of rubbish, thrown on the top. 
n, as soon as the cocked hat of a sergent de 
villa.was perceived in the distance, the mob 
scampered off at full speed down the side streets, 
those who were uuvfamiliar with the quarter be- 
ing usually the ones who were captured. Quite 
as much\to this unu- 
sual display of the 
‘*better part of val- 
or” by the populace 
as to the prudence 
of the military, au- 
thorities, the Paris- 
ians were indebted 
for the tranquillity 
of their city during 
the election. 


WII0 GOES THERE? 
Tue picture from 
which the engraving 
‘on this page is taken 
js considered one of 
the finest of Mersso- 
NIER’s recent works, 
The chief character- 
istic of this popular 
artist whose works 
are so eagerly sought 
after in Europe that 
it is rave to meet with 
them in this country 
—is his exquisite tin- 
ish; and perhaps it is 
this quality quite as 
much as any other 
which causes his pic- 
tures to meet with 
such universal appre- 
ciation. His admir- 
ers are to be found all | 
over the world, and 
extraordinary prices 
are realized even for 
his smallest and most 
trifling works. 
MEISSONIER was 
born in the French 
city of Lyons in 1815. 
At a very early age 
he determined to be- 
come an artist, and 
pursued his studies in 


Paris. His first pic- 
tures, exhibited in 
1836, were ‘‘ The 


Chess-Players” and 
‘** The Little Messen- 
ger,” which attract- 
ed great attention by 
their delicacy and fin- 
ish, as well as by the 
spirit and action with 
which the artist in- 
vested his miniature 
figures. Since that 
time he has devoted 
himself almost exclu- 
sively to small genre 
pictures, the subjects 
of which are general- 
ly similar to thosese- 
lected by the Dutch 
and Flemish painters. 
Several of his works 
have found their way 
_ to this country, and 
have been exhibited 
in New York and oth- 
er cities. 

The picture which 
we have engraved is 
one of those artist- 
ic conceptions which 
leave a very wide field 
for the exercise of 
the spectator’s fan- 
cy. We may weave 
twenty different sto- 
ries about this gayly 
dressed but diseom- 
posed gentleman. ‘I'o 
our fancy he came 
forth on no .warlike 
or hostile errand— 
nay, we think that 
just before in- 
Stant chosen by the 
artist the idea of dan- 
ger or of a possible foe 


arras, and slay perchance some harmless eaves- 
dropper. 


EXTINGUISHED BELIEFS.. 

** My friend Sir Roger is often merry with me 
upon my passing so much of my time among his 
poultry, ” 

On the occasion of this pleasantry the Specta- 
for spent a month with the worthy knight at his 
country seat in Worcestershire, and there were 
grounds for the host’s whimsical complaint that 


Was hot more present 


to his mind than it 


Was to the mind of 
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any gentleman en- 


gaged in courtly or 


in that. What was said in the natural history 
books whose leaves the philosopher fingered ? 
What were the facts that had fallen under his 
own grave eyes? He had not seen Goldsmith's 
**Animated Nature.” ‘lhe gentle author of that 
delicious piece of unreal reality was n¥t born 
when the hands of the equally gentle Clio had 
become cold and rigid, and were prevented by 
death from holding even the most cherished vol- 
ume in their grasp again. But he had read of 
the giraffe, an Asian beast; and of the hyena, 
a subtle ravenous beast; and of the sea-devil, 


amorous intrigues at 
an epoch when the 
rude logic of sword, 
pistol, and dagger 
was oftener used than it is at present.° For,-ob- 
serve, his right hand has not had time to reach 
his sword, and his left hand still grasps a peace- 
ful instrument, his riding cane. Yet evidently 
he scents danger, and not the danger of fair and 
open combat with an honorable foe. Rather, we 
should suppose, he hears the stealthy footfall of 
« possible assassin, or sees the tapestry quiver- 
ng suspiciously as though a hidden figure were 
behind it. Let us hope that he will not imitate 
the rashness of the Prince of Denmark, cry “A 
lat! a rat!?. thrust his trusty sword through the 


; 4 
stomach on its back! ‘evita read of these 
things in Addison’s time. ‘They were in all the 
dictionaries, Bailey’s among them. . And as for 
comparing these rare birds and beasts with what 
Addison had himself observed—listen. One of 
the soberest papers of the Spectator tells us that 
gentlemen birds ‘‘ determine their courtship b 
the single grain or tincture of a feather :” that eac 
intending bridegroom, as is repeated in verse, 

“Cautious, with a searching eye, explores 
The female tribes, his proper mate to find 
With kindred colors mark’d!” 
Just, we suppose, as 
shopping ladies match 
silks, and wools, and 
ribbons, rejecting all 
that vary by the shad- 
ow of a shade! So 
Locke (there is no 
mistake, it is verita- 
bly Locke of the Hu- 
man Understanding) 
speaks acceptingly of 
what is *‘ confidently 
reported of mermaids 
or sea-men.” He re- 
fuses, modestly, to 
run his rapier through 
the whole notion, and 
whisk it off,exploded. 
He rather relished it. 
Perhaps he and Ad- 
dison both gloried in 
the eonception of vast 
oceanic nations, con- 
sisting of merwomen 
and mermen (with 
whom there must 
have been, of course, 
shoals of tender little 


i 


‘whom there would 
have been employ- 
ment for the saw-fish 
they both-Lelieved in, 
described as a sea-fish 
having a sharp-tooth- 
ed bone, like a saw, 
in his forehead, about 
three feet long. 

To sail off West- 


thing in the days ‘of 
Locke, and Addison, 
and Bailey; was 
something, too, in the 


First and the Cove- 
nanters. On the voy- 
age it was expected 
that there would be 
seen flitting, magic- 
ally, St. Herines’s fire 
—a sort of meteor 
appearing in the night 
on the shrouds of 
ships. Inthe case of 
the ship losing her 
course, she might be 
blown far southward, 
and get to mystic Ma- 
gellanick Straits —a 
famous arrow sea— 
ahd her passengers 
might look out won- 
deringly (and perhaps 
not find) Magellan’s 
Clouds — two small 
clouds not far distant 
from the sonth, pole. 
And if unfavorable. 
weather came, and 


delayed, it is. haid 
to say what miseries 
would have to be’ en- 
dured. The wretch- 
ed people might have 
to devour dog, cat, 
shoes, and — by lot, 
and slowly — fellow- 
passengers ; and then 
-have to subsist ‘‘on 
a miserable allow- 
ance per diem cut 
from a pair of leath- 
er breeches found in 
the cabin, reinforced 
with the grass which 
grew plentifully upon 
the deck!” 

Well, Columbia be- 
ing hailed, the eyes 
of two centuries ago 
expected to open to 


were utterly unused. 
Scuttling about, we 
may suppose, quick- 
ly,and in mighty fear, 
was to be found the 
agouty, a little Amer- 
ican beast, like a rab- 


“WHO GOES THERE ?”—[From a BY MEISSONIF&.) 


his ducks and geese had more of his guest’s com- 
pany than he himself had. And why was this? 
We get the answer from Addison in his proper 
person. He was ‘‘ infinitely delighted,” he tells 
us, ‘‘ with those speculations of nature which are 
to be made in a.country life.” And he says fur- 
ther: ‘‘ As my reading has very much lain among 
books of natural history, I can not forbear recol- 
lecting upon this occasion the several remarks 
which I have met with in authors, and comparing 
them with wha: falls under my own observation.” 

Humph! There is something to think about 


a strange monster on the coasts of America; 


and of the aposta, a creature in America, so | 


great a lover of men that it follows them, and 
delights to gaze upon them. He had read, too, 
of. the crane, a fowl in America of a hideous 
form, having a bag under the neck which will 
contain two gallons of water; and of the yandeu, 
the great ostridge in the island of Maraguana, a 
fowl that exceeds the stature of a man; and of 
hags, a kind of fiery meteor which appears on 
men’s hair,-or on the manes of. horses; and of 
the javaris, a swine in America, which has its 


bit. Animating the 
air, was the flying 
tiger, an insect in 
America, spotted like 
the tiger. More in the fastnesses was the ceri- 
gon, a wild beast in America, having «'skin un- 
der it like a sack, in which it carried its young 


ones; ‘was, likewise, the tatous, an American wild 


beast, covered with scales like armor; was the 
blowing snake, a sort of viper, in Virginia, which 
blew and swelled its head very much before it 
gave the bite; was, also, possibly (though its 
country is not specified), the ejulator, a wild 
beast, called a crier, which made a noise like the 
crying of a young child. Truly, truly, ignorance: 
is bliss, and it is folly to be wise! | : 


water-babies), among | 


ward -ho was some-— 


days of Charles the 


the passage were long * 


sights to which they . 
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CORAL FISHING. 


“Cora i€ met with in a large number of seas, 
mostly within short distances of the shore. ‘The 
Mediterrangan is the busiest of all seas for this 
tind of fislig. Verhaps the shores of the Med- 


- jrerranean re thus the busiest because they have 


been longest Anown to civilized nations; but be 
this as it may, the guasts of Corsica, Sardinia, 
Sicily, Algiérs, Majotica, Minorca, Dalmatia, and 
Rhodes are especially rich in this product. 

The fishity is conducted -under certain well- 
defined conditions. ‘The boats, with ten to twen- 
ty men aaah sail from certain ports at certain 
Seasoms, amd. remain’ for many montiis near the 
spot where} coral is to be fished up. The 
men are provided by the owner with food, cloth- 
ing, and all necessaries, together with a certain 
ainount oftyioney-wages per month. Part of 
this moneyjis paid beforehand the family of 
the fisher (ir sailor,:to support them on shore 
while he isaway. fu many cases (perhaps most) 
the sovereign or government of the adjacent land 
claims and receives A payment in the form of toll 
oF rovaliv, tor permitting the fishery to be carried 
on. The mode of fishing depends of course on 
the mannerzin which the substance is distributed. 
The coral igmet with, not exactly on the sea bot- 
toin, but usally on. the oping sides of subma- 
rine rocks, where if presents itself as a sort of 
shrulg selddm more fhan halfa yard high.\ It al- 
Wars selectga firm rpcky bed to cling to, mt sand 
or mud. ‘Ehe tishefy arrangements are planned 
accordingly In tie Sicilian, mode of fishing, 


which is‘pmetty geuérally observed every where, 


the actual Joorening or tearing is jeffected by 
means of pie wood, crossed at the cen- 
tre, aud ha¥ing a pide of net fastened to the un- 
der -ide of their extremities. A long cord is tied 
rounil the wijddje of the instrument, to hold it by, 
and an atta@hed sténe gives it weight enough to 


sink. tishermen, holding the cord in his 


hand, guides the iitstrument to the proper spots, 
entanzies the branches of coral in the meshes of 
the net. and gives|}@ smart pull. The trunk or 
principal stem attaches itself so closely to the 
rock that cfmsideraljle force is required to loosen 
it: bat the ¢jmaller branches snap off more easily. 

The tishe.) then has got his coral up to the sur- 
face. He sells it as quickly as dssible; for it 
forms no part of his trade to work jit up into or- 


‘naments agjd trinkets. As to the price, it is 


scarcely pdssible to name an average. Some 
rough piecd} would not bring a shilling a pound, 
whife smal) choice bits would eager pur- 
chasers at two. or three times their weigit in 
pure gold.} This diversity of chatacter results 
from the werving |circumstances which affect the 
formation | jf the Coral. Whena branch of coral 
—living c jral, as it. may perhaps be correctly 
called —i3¥ torn from its submarine bed, and 
brow ght up to the surface, it presents a kind of 
bark, spot-ed with little tubercles or warts, and 
covered wth a thick adhesive humer. The tu- 
bercles aurg the cells which contain, or have con- 
tained, thé industrious zoophytes. ‘The adhesive 
humor is Zhe material from which the bark or 
skin is formed ; and this bark, when solidified by 
age. hardgjs intda stony core of coral. The ex- 
tremities of ¢ach branching shrub are small and 
tender, ang contain little of the interior substance 
for which the coral is almost exclusively valued. 


LO* ELINESS RESTORED. 

Wx should faultless features be clouded with 
freckles, bl¥iche$, pimples, cold sores, or any spe- 
cies of ert ption, When SraFFORD’s [RON AND 
PowveErRS will remove the blemish ? 
External applications are riot only useless, but 
dangerous. The) cause of all these discolora- 
tions, etc., # in thie blood. It lacks fron to give 
it vitality, and the action of sulphur to neutral- 
ize the acrid sevfetions. The Powders, taken 
night and?mprping,. will soon communicate a 
course thraigh thre saperticial vessels, a glowing 
ruby stream, giting to the skin a Uelicate tinge 
of rose, and litéyally extinguishing the stains 
and excresgences referred to. 

Sold by/idruggists. Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 3 Puekages, $2 50. ‘(Mailed free. 
Money sent.at our risk. & Reuckes, 218 
Greenwich; Street, N.Y. 


. 
INTE RESTING TO LADIES. 
Hapilong desired to possess a sewing ma- 

chine, and pried several, but failed to master the 
intricate m ‘chanism, and doubted: my ability to 
ever operaty sucdésstully, Since have had the 
Grover & Baker L have done all kinds of 
work on different materials, have never been 
troubled te make jperfect work on thick or thin 
goods, arid jam sb pleased with my machine that 
I would not sell it for any price unless I could 
get another like jt.”"—Mrs. E. WiLver, No. 7 
Washington. Street, Chicago. 


Vast or Ivory Destroyen. — Thou- 
sands of teeth that might last a lifetime are lost every 
year, simply because the parties concerned either for- 
vet or do not apzhieciate the fact that Sozodont, duly 
applied, renjers the dental substance proof against 
decay.—[Com.1 | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples on the Face. 


For: Comedones, {Black-Worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions, and Blétehed Disfigurations on ‘the Face, 
use Perry’s Comedéne and Pimple Remedy. Depot, 
4) Bond Street, NAY. Sold by all Druggists. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 


Use “Perry's Moth and Freckle Lotion.” The only 
reiiable andharmle&ss remedy known to science. Pre- 


by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., N.Y. Sold 


y Druggists every where. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY: 


PRATT’S ASTRAL\OIL. 


THE BEST AND SAFEST ILLUMINATING OIL. 


Few people understand the dangerous character of Kerosene; the most careful are not safe, while the 
careless are constantly exposing themselves and others to danger. Statistics show that more deaths result 
each year from Kerosene Oil than from steamboat and railroad accidents combined. Will you, then, cuntinue to 


eudanyer your own lives and your children’s by using such oil? 
PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


Is intended to supply the want for a perfectly safe and reliable illuminating oil for family use, free not only 
from the danger of explosion, but from the danger of the fluid igniting should the lighted lamp. become upset. 

What it is.—Astral Oil is a derivative of petroleum, produced by a new and improved process of man- 
ufacture, which gives it all the good without any of the objectionable qualities of ordinary retined kerosene. 
Explosion is guarded against, and families can bands our Astral Oil with the same assurance of safety as they 
can das, 

Its Qualities.—It is‘perfectly pure, containing no mixtures or chemicals. It = a clear, uniform, 
and beautiful light, unequaled-even by gas. It is free from objectionable odor. It burns in the ordinary 
kerosene lamps. It is always uniform in quality. 

Its Safety.—The Astral Oil may be relied upon as non-e ive, and in every way perfectly safe to use. 
If, while burning, a lamp be upset and broken, the contents will not explode or take fire. To this end our 
efforts have been chiefly directed, namely, to make the oil in every respect the safest that can be made. Jn 


this particular our success has been perfect. 


An objection raised by some people against the Astral Oil is its cost. Consider this fora moment. Oil 
is one of the cheapest articles of household expenses. An ordinary family will burn, say, fifteen gallons per 
yerr (a liberal estimate). Our oil may cost 15 to 20 cents per gallon higher than kerosene. Here, then, is an 
additional expense of $2 00 to $3 00 per year, Jess than one cent per day, and for this small difference you are 
insured a clear, uniform, and beautiful light, together with the assurance of pérfect safety. Is there danger 
in the use of kerosene oil? If so, and you can insure the perfect safety of your family for $2 00 to $3 00 per 
year, and get a better article, should the small difference in cost be considered? You will not buy cheap 
flour, cheap butter, cheap coffee—if not good. Why will you buy cheap oil which is both dangerous and un- 
satisfactory in use? ‘The best is always cheapest.” Why not apply this to oil as well as to other articles ? 

The oil is indorsed and recommended by the leading Fire Insurance Co's of New York, and has received 
the highest commendation from the most eminent scientific men in the country, and from thousands of pri- 
vate consumers. 

Tuz American AGRiIcuLTuRIsT, Dec., 1869, says: ‘‘One of our associates had a glass wall-lamp, filled 
with this oil, fall from its fastenings last week. It broke, and the oil, with the burning wick in it, spread 
over the floor, but no burning of the oil occurred beyond the wick. He would not use any other oil now if 


this cost $5 a gallon—nor would we.” 


A Farr Test or Pratt's “ Astra” Orr.—On Wednesday night a little girl of Mr. H. H. Conklin acci- 
dentally knocked a oy from the table, breaking it, and scattering the oil over two of her sisters, and upon 
the floor. The burner fell upon the floor with the oil, the wick still burning, and Mrs. Conklin picked it up 
and blew it out, without igniting the oil or doing further damage. Mrs. Conklin thinks this is a fair test of 
the *‘ Astral” Oil, as with the ordinary oil the house would no doubt have burned down.—Red Hook (N. Y.) 
Journal, October 29, 1869. 


Mr. Cuas. Pratt, 108 Fulton St., N. Y.: : New York, Dee. 3, 1869. 

Dear Sir,—I wish to add my testimony to the good qualities of the “‘ Astral" Oil. A few nights ago, at 
my residence in Clifton, N.d., the servant girl acckeatniay knocked over a lighted lamp filled with your “‘ As- 
tral” Oil. The lamp fell to the floor and was instantly broken, scattering the contents. ver the carpet. The 
wick, which was still burning, fell into the vil, but did not ignite it, and was picked up and blown out with- 
ont causing any damage. I have been burning your “ Astral” Oil for a number of months,'and am highly 
pleased with it. I consider it perfectly safe, and would use no other. Yours, very truly, ° 

D. Spencer. 
re : With H. B. Claflin & Co., 140 Church St., N. Y. 

Mr. Cuas. Pratr: , New Barrarn, Conn., March 4, 1870. 

Dear Sir,—Night before last, as I was passing from the sitting-room to the kitchen with a lighted lamp in 
my hand (the lamp holding about a pint of your Astral Oil), my sleeve caught on the door-latch, and the lamp 
fell to the floor-and was broken. The oil was scattered over the carpet, my dress and shoes, but did not iqnite, 
and I picked up the wick, still burning, and extinguished it without causing any damage. I think your oil 
perfectly safe, and wish to add my testimony to its good qualities. Yours, respectfully, Mrs. A. Jupp. 

No one ¢an afford to burn impure oils, however cheap; and if the small additional amount it costs to 
a a ara and safe light be considered, it would seem as if the Astral Oil would be used by every family in 

e country. 


The Astral Oil is for sale by Grocers and Druggists throughont the United States. Ask your dealer for | 
OIL HO TT 


USE of CHAS. PRATT, 
(Established 1770), 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
> Will Publish on Tuesday, Fune 14th : 


it, and if he does not have it, address 


PUT YOURSELF HIS 


By CHARLES READE 


Author of “Hard Cash,” “Griffith Gaunt,” “Never Too Late to Mend,” 
“Foul Play,” “White Lieg# &c., &c. 


From the Author’s Early Sheets. 


°S5= ALL OF HARPER’S EDITIONS ARE ILLUSTRATED. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 00; 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


PUT YOURSELF IN 
HIS PLACE. 


IARPER'’S OCTAVO EDITION of 
** Put Yourself in His Place.” With all the II- 
lustrations, including the characteristic Vignettes 
not to be found in any other American edition. 
Paper, 75 cents; bound in Cloth, $1 25. 


HARPER’S DUODECIMO EDITION 
of ** Put Yourself in His Place.” Uniform with 
the Boston Household Edition of Charles Reade’s 
Novels, and bound in Green-Morocco English 
Cloth, to match that edition. With Illustrations. 
Price One Dollar. 


“In many respects, ‘Put Yourself in His Place’ is 
Cuanrtes Reaper's most powerful novel. Of absorbing 
interest as a story, it is worthy of the highest admira- 
tion for the masterly skill it displays in the delineation 
of character. - It is a story of wonderful dramatic in- 
terest, and will be one of the most popular works of 
fiction ever published in this country.” 


Z 
X = 


CHARLES READE'S NOVELS. 
PubLisHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. Illustrated. 8vo, | LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 8vo Paper 
Paper, 75 cents. | 35 cents. : 


The same. Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $1 25. FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents 
9 . 


The same. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 8vo, | WHITE LIES. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


Paper, 25 cents. | THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 6&vo, Pa- 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 8vo, Paper, | per, 50 cents. 
35 cents. PEG WOFFINGTON, CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, and 


HARD CASH. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. Other Stories. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DB HarPer & BROTHERS will send either of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the Uniled States, on receipt of the {rive 


INE 18, 1870, 


The Life Sustaining Organs, 


The two organs which minister most directly to the 
support of the body are the stomach and liver. In 
the former the first process of digestion takes place, 
under the action of that powerful solvent, the gastric 
juice. Thence the food, converted into a pulp, passes 
into the duodenum, where it is subjected to the action 
of the bile or gall flowing from the liver, and of the 


fluid generated by the pancreas, or sweetbread of the - 


system. These secretions separate the nutritions por- 
tion from the rest, and it is then taken up by the ab- 
sorbent vessels and conveyed into the channels of 
circulation in the form ef venous blood, while the 
waste matter is discharged through the bowels. Un- 
less all these processes are duly performed, disease of 
some sort is inevitable, and the best of all medica) 
agents for preserving or restoring the tone and reg- 
ulating the action of the three organs—the stomach, 
liver, and intestines — by which the three-fold work 
is carried on, is 


HOSTETTER’S 
STOMACH BITTERS. 


Indigestion is generally accompanied by constipation, 
and the gentle cathartic operation of the Bitters is no 
less important in cases of this kind than its tonic ef- 
fect upon the stomach and the biliary gland. Beauty 
of person, as well as health, depends in no small de- 
gree upon the regularity of the excretive functions, 
A saliow complexion, a thick, opaque, coarse skin, a 
tainted breath, rush of blood to the head, loss of mem- 
ory, headache, and extreme mental depression, are the 
usual accompaniments of costiveness. A course of 
the Bitters will infallibly relieve and finally banish 
these obnoxious symtoms, while invigorating the 
stomach and promoting healthy action in the liver. 
This genial yegetable stomachic and alterative strikes 
at disease in its primary sources, the assimilating, 
secretive, and expulsive organs, and the cures it ef- 
fects are consequently thorough and complete. 


After thirty years’ trial, the ‘Pats may 
justly be styled the great medicine of the world, for 
there is no region of the globe into which it has not 
found its way, and none where it has not been largely 
used and highly prized. Moreover, there is no clime 
to which it has not proved itself to be well adapted 
fur the cure of a considerable variety of diseases; it 
is a speedy and safe remedy for burns, scalds, cuts, 
bruises, wounds, and various other injuries, as well as 
for dysentery, diarrhea, and bowel complaints gener- 
ally. It is admirably suited for every race of men on 
the face of the globe. . 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear fortnightly in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapep To Fit any 
Fiaure, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
jitted with the greatest accuracy, TUE NAMES AND DIREC- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EACH 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

Patterns of the STREET SUIT in Bazar No. 22, 
the VISITING SUIT in No. 24, and the WALKING 
SUIT in No, 26, are now ready, and the Publishers 
will send either Pattern by mail, prepaid, on receipt 
of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and BUST MEASURE. 
The same Patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. 
The whole set of Nine Sizes will be sent for $2 00. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. . 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ROMAN 


SASHES, SCARFS, AND TIES, 
GENUINE GOODS, 


OPEN TO-DAY, 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 
637 BROADWAY. 


ELF-IMPROV EMENT.—New Vol.! Lib- 
eral Premiums! Subscribe Now! with the July 
No. Tue Picrortan JourRNAL begins 
its 5ist Vol., at. $3 00 a year, or $1 50 for half a year. 
Order at once. Address S. R. WELLS, 
_889 Broadway, New York. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


CLEANS, 
POLISHES, 
AND I8 
\ CHEAPER & BETTER 
THAN SOAP. 


Depot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 


Fishing in American Waters. 


Opening of the Season for Angling and Fish-Farm- 
ing. To the angler or the fish-culturist Scott’s book 
on “Fishing in American Waters” will prove a real 

mecum in every thing about angling and breed- 
ing fishes. 


Sent throughout the United States, postpaid, for 
$3 50, HARPER 


& BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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HARP 


REMOVAL. 
Ss. W. GEERY & CO. will remoye to southeast 
corner of 34th Street and Broadway, 7 
Importers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Teas, 
Wines, Cigars, an 
CHOICE FAMILY GROCERIES, 
Formerly I. & W. Geery, No. 719 Broadway, 
Established in 1804. New York. 
The selection of Choice Teas and Old Wines has 
been the special business of this house for years. — 
Constantly on hand, a full assortment of every thing 
appertaining to the Grocery Trade. Catalogues sent 
by mail. Orders will be called for (in the city) every 
morning, if desired. 
Goods shipped to all parts of the country. 


Genuine Irish Poplins. 


INGLIS & TINCKLER, 
Irish Poplin Manufacturers, 
7 & 8 Eustace Street, Dublin, 


Respectfully intimate that they have opened an estab- 
lishment at 167 Regent Street, Lonpon, for the sale 
of their superior Irish Poplins; the stock is large and 
- well assorted, comprising all the different makes in 
Irish Poplin, while the prices are the same as those 
charged in Dublin. At the desire of numerous cus- 
tomers, a well-selected stock of real Balbriggan Hosi- 
ery is also kept, so that visitors to England can now 
urehase both these articles in London with the cer- 
tainty of getting them genuine and at Dublin prices. 


Please Note Address : 
167 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE NOVELTY JOB 
PRINTING-PRESS is 
the best and cheapest press 
ever made with which to DO 
YOUR OWN PRINT- 
BAD ENG, and is second to none 
for the use of General Job 


Printers, Incomparably 

— the best present that could 

be made to a boy or girl. 
Price of Presses, $15, 

_$30, $32, $50. Send for full Cireular, with testi- 


monials and specimens of type and printing, to 
BENJ. O. WOODS, Manufacturer, 351 Feperat 
Sr., Bosron, Mass., or to C. C. THURSTON, 16 Col- 
lege Place, New York; KELLY, HOWELL, & LUD- 
WIG, 917 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; A. C. KEL- 
LOGG, 68 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. ‘The 
press gives entire satisfaction."—J. A. Walker, Pensa- 
cola, Fla. ‘* Equal to any other press in its ability to 
do good work." —American Union, Macon, Ga. ‘Has 
supplied that long-felt want—a simple, strong, well- 
finished, and low-priced Cussons, Glen 
Allen, Va. ‘It does all that it is promised to do/’— 
Enterprise, McMinnville, Tenn. 


HARPER’S HAND-BOOK OF 
FOREIGN TRAVEL, 


TMARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Gnide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1869. By W. Pemproxe Fetringe. 
Revised Edition: Eighth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Po¢ket-Book Form, $7 50. 


4, 


HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK, 


HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel: Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 

_ Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘“ Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemuroxe Ferriver. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 
different Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 
$1 50. 


Harrer & Brotnurrs will send the above works by 
mil, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, pn receipt of the price. 


M. ALCOTT’S FIRST NOVEL, 
MOODS. 


We want every one who has read ‘* An Old-Fashion- 
ed Girl” and “ Littke Women,” to read her first novel, 


WOODS.” 


A new. edition, with six elegant illustrations, uni- 
form with her others, is sold for $1 25, by mail. 


LORING, Publisher, Boston. 


PROMPT, HONORABLE, RELIABLE. 


GENTS WANTED in every city, town, and vil- 
lage, for the largest and most suceessful DOLLAR 
HOUSE in the country—-ONLY ONE indorsed by the 
leading Papers and Express Co’s of the United States. 
Our goods give universal satisfaction, our premiums to 
Avents GAN NOT BE EXCELLED, and our checks are free. 
Having two houses—Boston and Chicago—our facili- 
lies are UNEQUALED, and our business exceeds in 
amount all other concerns in this trade combined. 
SEND for CIRCULARS and FREE. CLUB to 
S.C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 Federal Street, Boston, or : 
158 State Street, Chicago. 


ROGERS’ 
GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


These groups, suitable for wedding 
presents or ornament, will be deliver- 
ed, with all express charges prepaid, 
at any point east of the Mississippi, 
on receipt of the price, viz., from $10 to 
$25. Send for illustrated Catalogue and 

Price-List,to JOHN ROGERS, 
» Taking the Gath. - 212 Fifth Ave., New York. | 


WANTED — Acents to sell a thoroughly good do- 
_, mestic article, wanted in every family. No com- 


petition. Exclusive territory given. Business very 
pleasant. Agents have sold 3 doz., netting $30 profft 
perday. One sold 350 in a small town, another 1000 in 


5 towns, another 31 in calling on 33 families. Cost of 

outfit, $3. No dangerofimposition. Best of references 
iven. Send for circular, to 192 Washington Street, 
oston, Mass. LITTLEFIELD & DAME, 


Use N one but 


Preserves Carpets 


TR 


mendations. 


$200 gold ones. 


one-tenth the price. 


IR'S WEEKLY. 


jeweled patent lever, equaling in appearance a $250 gold watch. 
magnificent watches we charge only $25. All our watches fully guaranteed by 
special certificate. All our watches are in hunting cages, gents’ and ladies’ sizes. 
Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $8. Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at 


899 


The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING WATCHES, “Collins 
Metal” (Improved Oroide).—These justly-celebrated Watches have 
thoroughly tested during the last four years, and their reputation for time and 
as imitations of Gold Watches is so well established as to require no recom- 
Prices : —Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, 
and for time to gold ones costing $150. Those of extra fine 
We are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, full- 


n 


ual in appearance 
nish, $20, equal to 


For these 


The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we have seen.—N. Y. Tribune. 


The ‘goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—/. Y. Times. 
One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy’s 


Denverat. 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
expregs to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. ‘2 
Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 


THE BEST !! 


SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 

Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in House- 
keeping!! LIEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, the same that received the highest prizes at 
Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam, .and that is supplied to 
the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and other Gov- 
ernments. None ‘genuine without the signatures of 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, and of Dr. Max Von Pe 
tenkofer, delegate, on every jar. 

J. MILHAU’S SONS, Company’s Agents, 183 Brfad- 
way, New York. For sale every where. 


Illustrated Editions of t 


LIFE OF CHRIS 
BUNYAN’S PILGRI PROGRESS. 


Harding’s New Pictorial Family Bibles. 


The works are now ready for delivery. Address, 
for Catalogue of the best-selling’Subscription Books 
published, 

W. W. HARDING, Philadelphia, Publisher. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Such as Dividers, Pens, Bow Pens, Protractors, and 


Scales, at very reduced prices. Also, Transits, Com- 
passes, Microscopes, Spy-Glasses, Steel Tape Meas- 
ures, &c, 
A priced Catalogue sent on receipt of Ten cents. 
W. Y. McALLISTER, 
728 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


“HOME FOR INVALIDS.” 


Established in 1847, by E. E. DENNISTON, M.D., 
at Springdale, Northampton, Mass. Number limited 
to 30. 

Rerrrences: Boston— Jacob Bigelow, M.D., Ed- 
ward Reynolds, M.D., John Homans, M.D., H. Jd. 
Bigelow, M.D. Brooklyn—C. L. Mitchell, M.D. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS! 
$75 to $200 a month. We want to employ a good 
agent in every County in the U.S8., on commis- 
sion or salary, to introduce our World-Renowned 
Patent White-Wire Clothes Lines; will last 100 
years. If you want profitable and pleasant em- 
oyment, address Hupson River Wine Co., 75 
illiam St., N. or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents, 
ADAMS’PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of Bix first-class makers, including 


OF ONE! The Picrortat Jour- 
NAL and Packarp's Montuty, combined, a year at 
$3 00; half a year at $1 50, 

Remit to S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


OPIUM EATERS. 


Address WM. F. FARISH & CO., 
Anacostia, Dist. Col. 


ORIENTAL MOTH POWDER 


d all woolen goods from moths 
or other insects. “Uan also be used as a sachet per- 
fume. Sample package sent by mail on receipt of 50 
cts. C. B. WOODWORTH & SON, Rochester, N. Y. 


— HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
VI N EG AR, WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 
10 hours, without using drugs. For circnlars, address 

F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 

CURL YOUR HAIR! 

BOTTLE of MAGNETIC CURLIQUE sent FREE. 
It curls straight hair in beautiful curls oN THE FIRST 
APPLICATION. Address, with Stamp, 
ror. NORTH, Parkman, Ohio. 


for a Circhlar. 


ITCHELL’S COMBINATION KER- 
OSENE COOKING STOVE,.—Only One 


Cent te cook your breakfast. Send for descriptive 


circular. State and county rights for sale. 
i R. B. MITCHELL, Chicago, M1. 


i ¢ per Month quaranteed. Sure pay. 
$100 to $250 Wages paid weekly to Agents 
every where, selling our Patent Silver-Mould White- Wire 
Clothes Lines. Business permanent. For full partic- 


nlars, address Grrarp Wire MILs, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ac = fF 2 Month, with Stencil and Key-Check 
50 Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


117 D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


dhe . WEEK paid agents in a new business. 
SACO NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 


WHITNEY'’S NEAT’S-FOOT HARNESS 
SOAP. Manufactured at Lexington, Mass. 


A WEEK aid Agents in advance. Ad- 
$50 aes WELLMAN & CO., Lansing, Mich. 


875 ciyNovelty Co. Hallowe, Me. AGENTS. 


NEW B90KS OF THE SUMMER, 


PUBLISHED BY 
IIARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Se Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. A Novel. B 
Reapx, Author of ** Hard Cash,” Griffit 
Gaunt,” &c. Beautifully llustrated. From the 
Author's early sheets, by arrangement with Messrs. 
Suer.pon & Co. S8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Svo, Cloth, 
$1 25; 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. (Ready June 14.) 


THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of Jorse- 
= Queen of Holland, Mother of Napoleon III. 
y Joun 8. C. Aunorr, Author of ‘The French Rev- 
olution,” ‘* History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $120. Uniform 
with Abbotts’ Illustrated Histories. 


THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. A Novel. By 
AntTHONY Author of “*The Bertrams,” 
*“Castle Richmond,” ‘‘Framley Parsonage,” Or- 
on Farm,” ‘*Small House at Allington,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


YONGE'S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. An En- 
lish-Greek Lexicon. By C.D. Yonex. With many 
New Articles, an Appendix of Proper Names, and 

Pillon's Greek Synonyms. To which is prefixed an 
Essay on the Order of Words in Attic-Greek Prose, 
by Charles Short, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Co- 
lumbia College, N.Y. Edited by Henry Dris.rr, 
LL.D., Professor of Greek.in Columbia College, Ed- 
itor of Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon,” 
&c. Svo, Sheep extra, $7 00. 
ANGLO - SAXON GRAMMAR. A Comparative 
Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; in which 
its Forms are Illustrated by those of the Sauskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Olid 
Norse, and Old High-German. By Francis A. 
Manrcn, Professor of the English Language and Com- 
parative Philology in Lafayette College, Author of 
‘Method of Philological — of the English Lan- 
uage,” ““A Parser and Analyzer for Beginners,” 

c. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

MISS VAN KORTLAND. A Novel of American So- 
ciety. By the Author of .‘‘My Daughter Elinor.” 
Svo, Paper, $1 00 a 


CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK PHILOSOPHY; or, 
the Relation between Spontaneous and Reflective 
Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of 
Christ and His Apostles. By B. F. Cooxrr, D.D., 
Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 75. 


BENEATH THE WHEELS. A Novel. By the Au- 
thor of **Olive Varcoe,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 


Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr. Georer Hesexier. Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Appendices, by Kennetu R. H. Mackenzir, F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L. With upward of 100 Illustrations. Svo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN SCUDDER, M.D., 
Thirty-six Years Missionary in India. By Rev. J. 
B. Waterbury, D.D. With Portrait of Dr. Scudder. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BAFFLED; or, Michael Brand's Wrong. <A Novel. 
By Jutia Gopparp, Author of ‘Joyce Dormer’s 
Story,” “The Search for the Gral,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Otpn Boy. 
New Edition. With numerous Illustrations by Ar- 
thur Hughes and Sidney Prior Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents, 


SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. By Samurt Sines, Au- 
thor of ‘*The Life of the Stephensons,” ‘‘ History 
of the Huguenots,” &c. A Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00.. 


DEBENHAM'S VOW. A Novel. By Ametta B. Ep- 
warps, Author of Barbara’s History,” “Half a 
Million of Money,” ‘* Miss Carew," &c., lllus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By 
Joun W. Drarvrr, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chem- 
istry and Physivlogy in the University of New York, 
In Three Vols. Wol. IL. just ready. 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50 per vol. oy 


A BRAVE LADY. A Novel. By the Author oft John 
Halifax, With Illustrations. Svyo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


| CYCLOP-EDIA OF BIBLICAL, 


and ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. By Rev. 
Joun M‘Curntook, D.D., and James Strona, 8.T.D. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations. To be com- 
pleted in about Six Volumes, Royal 8vo, of about 
One Thousand Pages each. Vols. L, IL, and III., 
comprising the Letters A to G, are now ready. The 
remaining Volumes are in progress. Price, per Vol- 
ume, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, 
$8 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 


ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel-- | 


With a New Map of Equatorial America and 


phia. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


numerous Illustrations. 


TENNYSON'S COMPLETEsPOEMS. With numer- 
ous TIlustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition, containing several Poems not hitherto 
included in the collected editions of his writings, 
and with the Idyls of the King arranged in the or- 
der indicated by the author. 40th Thousand, 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


MISS MITFORD'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of ‘Our Vil- 
lage, &c.” Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends, 
With Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries, Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L 
TRANGE. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. ‘ 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH- THE HARPERS 
PUBEISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 


2 
— 


The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
pex’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper's Bazar. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of joarnal- 


ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive , 


family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin rar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 


A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted ; 


to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, om Gossip, The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 


. Will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 


the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves,. 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Harper's Bazar, outside the regular Supplement, 
graded to fit any figure from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directions for putting togeth- 
er printed on eaclr separate piece of the pattern, will 
be sent by the Publishers —— by mail on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and bust measure. -The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. Dressmak- 
ers — with the entire set of nine sizes at $2 00. 
Newsdealers supplied at the usual discount. In or- 
dering, | goo specify the number of Bazar containing 
suit and send bust measure. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of *‘ Cord and Creese,” * ‘The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 


“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 

Harrer’s WEFKLY is an illustrated record of, and 
a,commientary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and }ocal interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to phetog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Ravene 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harver’s is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harrer's Wrrxty consti- 
tutes one of its most. prominent features; it includes 


_ weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com: 


merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 
~ Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—JN. ¥. 0b- 
server. 
The Best Monthly Periodical, notin this country alone, 
but in the English language.—The Press, Phila. 


M 
arper’s Magazine. 

‘The June Number begins the Forty-first Vol. of Har- 
PER’s MaGazinE. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
thatofany other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at anv cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and Interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
oi the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its popularity. | 

Harrrr's Macazine contains from fifty fo one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodica) 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan, 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. , 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 


Harper's Magazine, Ove Year...... $4 00 
» Harrer’s Werxiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One ¥Year...... 4 00 


Macazine, Harper's WEEKLY, and Harprr's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or avy 
two for $7 00. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 


MAGAZzInE 24 cents a year, for the Werkry or Bazag 
20 cents a year, payable vearly, semi-yearly, or quars 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magaztnr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 
The Volumes of the Macaztne commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. Wher 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 


the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent — 


accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commencé 
with the year. When no timeis specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be anged, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Oftice Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harprr & Broturnrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


TrRMs FoR ApVERTISING IN 
Harper's Macazine.— Whole Page, $250; Haif Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a lesa 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. . 
Harper’s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


| Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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